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Editorial Comment 


Howarp UNIversiry CHANGEs LEADERSHIP 


On June 30, 1960, Mordecai Wyatt 
Johnson, A.B., B.D., S.T.M., D.D., 
LL.D., D.H.L.,. DiC.L.,. retired after 
serving 34 years as president of How- 
ard University. He assumed the presi- 
dency of the University in 1926, as the 
first Negro to occupy that post. When 
he retired he had served in this capa- 
city longer than any other president 
of Howard University. 

During the first year and a half of 
his administration, Dr. Johnson made 
a thorough study of the needs and 
prospects of Howard University. He 
concluded that the Federal government 
had a moral obligation to the Negro 
minority which could be met only by 
the development of the University into 
a first-class institution, and that How- 
ard University should be made in fact. 
as well as in name, “the Capstone of 
Negro Education.” 

Dr. Johnson was unusually success- 
ful in selling his program for Howard 
University to the Federal government. 
In 1928, he persuaded Congress to le- 
galize its appropriation to the Univer- 
sity; and in 1929, he convinced the De- 
partment of the Interior—which was 
responsible for the government’s rela- 
tion to the University—to agree upon 


a plan for making Howard University 
a first-class institution, and to recom- 
mend appropriations accordingly. As an 
immediate consequence of these efforts, 
funds for badly-needed buildings be- 
gan to be secured, teachers’ salaries 
were raised, sizable increases in gov- 
ernment appropriations were obtained, 
so that all of the University’s schools 
and colleges could be put on something 
approximating a sound financial basis. 

After this beginning, the success of 
Dr. Johnson’s efforts is evinced by the 
fact that the support of Howard Uni- 
versity continually increased. When he 
came to Howard in 1926, the govern- 
ment’s appropriation for current ex- 
penses was only $221,000 a year and 
the physical plant was valued at only 
$2,057,270. When he left the Univer- 
sity on June 30, 1960, the govern- 
ment’s appropriation for current ex- 
penses had increased to $4,617,000; 
and the physical plant had been in- 
creased in value to approximately $38,- 
000,000. 

When Dr. Johnson left the Uni- 
versity most of the foundational work 
necessary for building a first-class uni- 
versity had all but been accomplished: 
fully four-fifths of the building pro- 
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gram had been completed; the training 
and salaries of teachers had been raised 
to a highly respectable level; all of the 
schools and colleges of the University 
had been fully accredited; government 
appropriations had been increased some 
20-fold; student enrollment had _in- 
creased two and one-half times; and 
the prestige of the University had been 
advanced to the highest level of its 92- 
year existence. 

Probably the greatest contribution, 
certainly one of the greatest contribu- 
tions, which President Johnson made 
to the development of a first-class edu- 
cational institution at Howard was the 
establishment and maintenance of aca- 
demic freedom. Despite all of the hys- 
teria about communism, and other con- 
troversial issues such as court cases 
against segregation, during the greater 
part of his tenure, Dr. Johnson in- 
sisted that academic freedom be main- 
tained in the University. It was and 
still is. 

During his thirty-four years as pres- 
ident of Howard University, Dr. John- 
son did a remarkable job. He built a 
sure foundation for the University’s 
future. We wish him God-speed in 
whatever he plans to do and hope that 
he will be as successful and construc- 
tive in his next 37 years (since he has 
predicted on several occasions that he 
plans to live until he is 108) as he was 
in the past 34. We would like to sug- 
gest that he could make a highly sig- 
nificant contribution to education in 
general and Negro education in par- 
ticular, if he would spend some of his 
time writing his memoirs, with particu- 
lar reference to the past 34 years cov- 
ering his tenure as president of How- 
ard University. 

On July 1, 1960, James Madison 


Nabrit, Jr., A.B., LL.B., J.D., LL.D., 
was elected president of Howard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Nabrit came to the Uni- 
versity 24 years ago as an assistant 
professor of law. During these 24 
years, he has served as assistant to the 
President, Secretary of the University, 
Director of Public Relations, Acting 
President, and Dean of the School of 
Law. Dr. Nabrit has served the Uni- 
versity in more varied and important 
capacities than any other person dur- 
ing the past 34 years. Thus, he brings 
to his new position a wealth of first- 
hand experience which should aid him 
considerably in his new office. 

While considerable improvement in 
the area of instruction and research 
was achieved during Dr. Johnson’s 
tenure of office as president, the main 
task left for his successor is to do for 
instruction and research what Presi- 
dent Johnson did for the physical, or- 
ganizational and financial aspects of 
the University. 

At the present time, the programs of 
most of the schools and colleges of the 
University are only a little more than 
at a minimum point of adequacy, if we 
think of them in terms of a first-class 
university. Many more resources (in- 
tellectual, financial and personnel) will 
have to be put into these programs 
to raise them to a level necessary to 
achieve their goals. Considerable im- 
provement in instruction must be ef- 
fected; more scholars must be added to 
the present staff and more scholarly 
work must be produced by the teacher- 
scholars already on the staff; a con- 
siderably larger amount of funds must 
be made available, specifically ear- 
marked for research and scholarly ac- 
tivities; much additional research ma- 


terial needs to be added to the library, 
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with adequate staff to make it usable; 
and a considerable increase must be 
made in the number and size of stip- 
ends for fellowships and scholarships, 
in order to attract and hold more stu- 
dents of the highest calibre; and so on. 

We are very happy to note from the 
speeches,* news releases, and other 
communications emanating from Presi- 
dent Nabrit’s office that he thoroughly 
understands the nature, immediacy and 
fundamental importance of the next 
step in the development of Howard 
University. He has made it crystal 
clear that the first priority on Howard 
University’s resources (intellectual, fi- 





*Elsewhere in this issue of the JOURNAL we 
are happy to print in full the first formal 
address of the new president, delivered on 
the occasion of the formal opening of the 
University on September 15, 1960. 


nancial and personnel) is the improve- 
ment of instruction and research and 
scholarly activity in the University, 
and that each budget request will be 
critically evaluated in terms of its rele- 
vance to this end. 

We wish President Nabrit the great- 
est possible success in his leadership of 
the University toward the achievement 
of its goal. It has already been made 
clear that all of the members of the 
Howard l'niversity community—stu- 
dents, faculty and non-teaching mem- 
bers of the staff—stand ready to give 
him their highest cooperation and un- 
stinted support in moving the Univer- 
sity forward in this decisive period of 
its history. We hope that Congress, 
Alumni, and friends of the University 
will do no less. 

Cuas. H. THompson 








Howard University Looks to the Future 


James M. Nasnrirt, Jr. 


President, Howard University 


On the occasion of these exercises, 
marking the formal opening of How- 
ard University in its 93rd year, may 
I extend a warm welcome to all of you. 
I wish especially to welcome into the 
University community those of you 
who are new students and new mem- 
bers of our faculty and staff. I trust 
that those of you who have been with 
us before and are returning have had 
a most pleasant and fruitful summer. 
I hope that all of you are ready to en- 
gage in the most productive year that 
Howard University has ever had. 

You are now participants in a great 
adventure. Howard University is more 
than a complex educational institution 
— it is a symbol of the inherent values 
in American democracy and a living 
monument to the perception and wis- 
dom of its founders. Nurtured and de- 
veloped by the thoughtful care and con- 
structive efforts of the Federal govern- 
ment, the University is a dynamic ex- 
ample of democracy in action amidst 
America’s most disadvantaged minor- 
ity. The history and purpose of How- 
ard demand your esteem and affection. 

This purpose at the University is a 
serious one. It is the determination to 
help our students prepare themselves 
for a full and useful life in a complex 
society. But, as you know, universities 
traditionally have a much broader role 
than this. What we have come to de- 
scribe as higher education has been a 
part of Western civilization for many 
centuries. In the ancient world of the 


Greek, Hebrew and Roman scholars, 
the great intellectual achievements were 
the work of individuals whose depth of 
thought and zest for learning stimu- 
lated them to probe deeply into the 
mysteries of life. The work of these 
men—Socrates, Plato and Aristotle— 
seems to have been lost for a time, and 
especially during that period of history 
known as the dark ages. However, dur- 
ing the middle ages, scholars rediscov- 
ered their great work and thereby en- 
tered into a new age of enlightenment. 
Historians of the period generally con- 
sider the establishment of universities 
by these scholars as one of the most 
significant events of the times. These 
universities came to have a vast in- 
fluence upon the course of mankind. 
They formed a bridge between the 
past and the present, transmitting 
knowledge from one age to another. 
They provided a home for scholars, a 
place where men and women, dedi- 
cated to learning, could seek new 
knowledge and chart the course for the 
future. In all ages, scholars have had 
the mission of freeing the human mind 
from ignorance. Many times the 
scholar works at his own peril, for 
there are always many people who re- 
sist nothing as much as change and 
new ideas. 


In the great universities of Western 
Europe there exists a strong tradition 
of scholarship. In America this tra- 
dition has been transplanted into an 
environment of democratic growth. The 
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liberal arts program of the college, for 
example, is designed not simply to 
embrace courses of a specific content in 
the social sciences, the humanities and 
the sciences, but also, to train the in- 
dividual mind to seek knowledge, to 
reason, to judge and to be self-reliant. 

There is clear evidence in this coun- 
try of the union of the interests of ed- 
ucation and the Jeffersonian notion of 
political equality. In the government 
organized under the Articles of Con- 
federation, Congress granted land and 
money to the states to be used on be- 
half of public education. This policy 
was reiterated in the Ordinance of 
1785 and, again, in the Ordinance of 
1787 where it was declared that: “Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” 

During the first half of the last 
century there were a number of grants 
of money made by Congress to states 
for support of public education. In ad- 
dition in 1837 when Congress dis- 
tributed to the states a surplus of 
$280,000,000 in the Federal treasury, 
many of the states used a part of their 
share to improve their systems of ed- 
ucation. 

These early actions of the national 
government were not taken in the in- 
terests of any particular type of edu- 
cation, and the states were free to 
choose whatever course of action they 
wished. But the passage of the first 
Morrill Act in 1862 marked a signifi- 
cant change. It was the intention of 
Congress to support certain types of 
education by grants of lands which the 
states could receive only by complying 
with certain conditions. The money ob- 


tained from the sale of these lands 
had to be used to endow and support 
at least one college in each state where 
the principal objective would be “with- 
out excluding other scientific and class- 
ical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches cf 
learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, in such manner 
as the legislature of the states may re- 
spectively prescribe, in order to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and prcefessions in 
life.” 

It is of course recognized by all of 
us that the post Civil War period was 
a period of profound changes in the 
pattern of American life. This was a 
period of reconstruction, of violence 
and bloodshed in many of the Southern 
states. This was a period of the indus- 
trial revolution and the beginning of 
a new epoch in the American economy. 
This was the period when the urban 
dwellers began greatly to increase in 
numbers. This was the period when 
the wage earners began to look to their 
own problems in society, and labor 
unions, as we know them today, took 
root. This was the period when we be- 
gan to put aside the notion that “that 
government is best which governs 
least.” 

It was at the beginning of this per- 
iod of unrest and change that Howard 
University was founded. Although not 
a land-grant institution, it had some 
of the characteristics of land-grant in- 
stitutions. Although in some respects, it 
was not different from any other uni- 
versity, in other ways it was very dif- 
ferent. Its charter provided that 
“There be established, and is hereby 
established, in the District of Colum- 
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bia, a University for the education of 
youth in the liberal arts and sciences, 
under the name, style and title of ‘The 
Howard University.” The Charter 
also provided “That the University 
shall consist of the following depart- 
ments, and such other as the Board of 
Trustees may establish — first, nor- 
mal; second, collegiate; third, theolog- 
ical; fourth, law; fifth, medicine; sixth, 
agriculture.” 


It was the purpose of the founders 
to establish a university where young 
men and women could assemble and 
study without regard to race, religion, 
and nationality — a multiracial uni- 
versity. It will forever be to our credit 
that we have been true to this purpose. 

Now in our 98rd year, just a short 
time away from our centennial, we 
need to look closely at the world in 
which we live and then to examine 
ourselves. The destiny of our world 
and of our country is bound up in ed- 
ucation. We live in an age which re- 
quires our best thinking. We need 
leadership and guidance in connection 
with the terrible forces which have 
been constructed and let loose. We are 
again in a period of violence, unrest 
and change. 


The tempo of change in the order of 
life has quickened. The old walls of 
colonialism and racial segregation are 
crumbling rapidly. Since the close of 
World War II, the British have left 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 
The Dutch have withdrawn from In- 
donesia and the French have lost their 
claim on Southeast Asia. But before we 
turn our eyes from Asia, we must also 
reckon with the fact that China is in 
the hands of Communist tyranny, and 
that the government of Chiang Kai- 
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shek sits in exile on the island of 
Formosa. 

In the early years following the 
second World War, the collapse of 
colonialism was first apparent in Asia 
and the Middle East. More recently, 
however, it has been Africa which has 
been the scene of cataclysmic activity. 
Aside from the brutal entrenchment of 
a suicidal policy of racism and white 
supremacy in South Africa, this whole 
continent has felt the surge of freedom. 
In the sub-Sahara region, twenty new 
nations will have emerged by the end 
of 1960. 

Nor can we escape the events in Cuba 
where Castro’s government has pointed 
up the uneasiness and distrust with 
which our country is regarded by some 
of our Latin American neighbors. The 
failure of the recent meeting of the 
Organization of American States to 
vote a firmer resolution against the 
Cuban government emphasizes the fact 
that the Cuban government is not alone 
in its hostility toward the policies of 
the American government. 

Wherever our attention focuses, in 
Asia, in the Near and Middle East, in 
Africa, Latin America or in Europe, 
we are confronted with the deep- 
seated conflict between two great pow- 
ers and the two sides which they rep- 
resent. This is a struggle which per- 
vades every facet of human life and 
which extends from the subterranean 
areas of the earth to the fartherest 
reaches of outer space. In this struggle 
there is almost nothing and no one not 
affected. Our Communist adversary 
seeks out our minds, our souls and our 
very lives. In this struggle, talented 


and trained people are indispensable. 
Now, more than ever, the importance 


of education must be grasped. The des- 
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tiny of the world can not be left to 
chance and opportunism. Only a short 
time ago we in this country were en- 
gaged in a comparison of Russian and 
American education. Much of the de- 
bate that went on was of little value. 
As John W. Gardner, President of the 
Carnegie Corporation, stated in the 
foreword of Mr. Conant’s study, The 
American High School Today, “The 
surge of publicity about Soviet schools 
has produced more false impressions 
and foolish conclusions than almost any 
other element in current discussions 
of education. Sensible generalizations 
about Russian schools are made doubly 
difficult by the recent switches in Soviet 
educational policy. The future direc- 
tion of Soviet education is not clear. 
And even if we knew where Soviet ed- 
ucation was going, the information 
would be of limited relevance. It is 
impossible to evaluate an educational 
system apart from the society which it 
both reflects and serves.” 

In reality, however, it appears that 
in many influential places the import- 
ance of education is not fully under- 
stood. The proportion of our national 
income spent on behalf of education is 
far too small. In this connection, it is 
reported that since 1930 the relation- 
ship of educational expenditures to the 
gross national product has remained at 
the level of 3.5 per cent. While the 
number of dollars spent on education 
has increased, this increase has fallen 
behind the expanding enrollment. 

In 1956 President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed the Committee on Education 
beyond the High School and charged it 
with three tasks: (1) to indicate the 
problems of education beyond the high 
schools, (2) to encourage an orderly 
and active attack on these problems, 


and (3) to develop proposals in this 


field. 

In its Second Report to the Presi- 
dent, the Committee stated a number of 
conclusions. They are of such relevance 
that it is of value to list them in some 
detail, as follows: 

1) If the United States is to be- 
come increasingly a society of stu- 
dents it must also become increas- 
ingly a society of teachers. Ways 
must be found to harness into the 
service of education a far larger 
number and variety of people, or- 
ganized around a highly skilled 
group of professional teaching and 
administrative personnel. 

2) The quantity of students and 
the quality of education cannot rise 
together unless basic educational re- 
sources also rise with sufficient 
speed. The American people must be 
willing to devote a_ significantly 
greater proportion of the Nation’s 
rising income to higher education or 
else colleges and universities will be 
forced to choose between poorer 
quality and sharply restricted en- 
rollments. In either event hundreds 
of thousands of able young Amer- 
icans would be deprived of the op- 
portunity to develop their full cap- 
abilities. 

3) If an unwelcome choice were 
required between preserving quality 
and expanding enrollments, then 
quality should be preferred, because 
it would do neither individuals nor 
the nation any good to masquerade 
mass production or mediocrity under 
the guise of higher education. But 
the choice between quality and quan- 
tity is not mandatory. The Nation 
needs more of both, and it can have 
more of both if it decides to do so. 
The decision rests much more with 
the public than with the educators, 
and the public’s decision must be ex- 
pressed in terms of greatly in- 
creased financial support for col- 
leges and universities. 

4) The educators in their turn 
have a heavy obligation to put these 
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increased resources to their best use. 

Money alone will never be sufficient. 

Teachers must be enabled to in- 

crease their effectiveness, and build- 

ings and all other educational re- 
sources must be used more efficiently 
through improved management and 
more effective academic procedures. 

5) By dint of strenuous effort by 
all concerned, the resources avail- 
able to higher education can be 
greatly enlarged. Yet even then they 
are unlikely to be sufficient to meet 
in full measure every need and every 
desire. Therefore it is of the highest 
importance that priorities be wisely 
established and firmly adhered to, 
that careful and comprehensive 
planning be done, with a high degree 
of lay participation, and that the 
efforts of neighboring institutions be 
better coordinated than ever before. 
There will be at best much unfin- 
ished business in 1970 — but mean- 
time anything short of maximum 
efforts could place the long future of 
our democratic society in serious 
jeopardy. 

6) The coming years will require 
greater public understanding and 
support, a strong and_ sustained 
effort to enlarge and improve higher 
education, a burst of imaginative ex- 
perimentation and many changes in 
our conventional educational prac- 
tices —- changes comparable to the 
technological revolutions in industry 
and agriculture. 

Against this background of matters 
affecting our national and _ individual 
interests, I wish now to direct our 
attention to Howard University in par- 
ticular. The University has had a dis- 
tinguished record of progress during its 
ninety-three years of operation. Al- 
though freely open to all without re- 
gard to race, creed, sex, or nationality, 
its primary purpose, upon its estab- 
ment in 1867, was to serve the newly 
emancipated Negro people. Its history 
has been one of continually expanding 
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service to the Negro people. This has, 
in fact, been made necessary by the 
segregated system of life in the South- 
ern states — a system which exists in 
other states to some extent as well. In 
this segregated society the University 
has had to focus its efforts upon pro- 
viding educational opportunities for 
Negro students who were denied 
equal opportunities by the states where 
the majority of them resided. In ad- 
dition, it has also served as a labora- 
tory for the development of the Negro 
scholar. 

We are all familiar with the 1954 
decision of the Supreme Court which 
laid down the legal principle that seg- 
regation in public education is uncon- 
stitutional. It must be fully understood 
that this is not an automatic and self- 
implementing decision. In many of the 
Southern states there is only token 
compliance. Indeed, six years after the 
decision, there are five states in which 
there is no compliance at all. Let us 
put this matter into the wider context 
in which it belongs. We will never 
have an integrated community until 
there is an end to discrimination and 
segregation in all the vital areas of 
life — in education, in housing, in 
employment, and in the entire fabric of 
our society, economic, political and 
social. Clearly, the pace of events is 
such that this objective is to say the 
least some distance in the future. 

Since Howard University is thus 
bound by its traditional service to the 
Negro people, it must continue to di- 
rect a large part of its efforts toward 
the training and development of those 
young men and women who have been 
handicapped by this system. The Uni- 
versity must, at the same time, how- 
ever, look to the day when segregation 
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is completely abolished, and we must 
make our own personal contribution to 
the destruction of this system. And as 
we look ahead to the elimination of 
segregation, we must swiftly assume 
the general scope of duties and respon- 
sibilities of any first-class educational 
institution; just as if segregation did 
not in fact exist. 

We are here engaged in a battle 
against ignorance, poverty and man’s 
inhumanity to man. We seek wisdom 
and understanding. We strive to ad- 
vance the frontiers of knowledge. 
These things we do in common with all 
institutions of higher education. In ad- 
dition to these things we aim to serve 
our country in making our talents and 
special attributes freely available to it, 
as our government strives to gain the 
confidence of the uncommitted colored 
races of the world. In the deadly con- 
test between democracy and commu- 
nism the dynamic experiment in democ- 
racy in action at Howard may well be 
among the decisive factors. Persons 
connected with the University are even 
now playing important roles in the 
newly emerging countries in Africa. 
Who can accurately predict the scope 
or type of activities of our faculty 
and graduates in the future? 

With respect to our specific educa- 
tional programs, there are some very 
serious matters which urgently require 
our attention at this time. We know 
that we have made substantial progress 
at Howard University. But do we ac- 
tually know where we stand today, with 
regard to the objectives of the Found- 
ers? Do these objectives, in fact, need 
to be restudied? To what extent does 
the University require reorientation? 

The University has grown remark- 
ably, especially in recent years. As is 


to be expected, development among our 
various areas has been quite uneven. 
Perhaps it is true that, due to the 
stress of a given moment, we have 
shifted our emphasis from first one 
area and then to another, thereby 
moving away from a broad university 
view of our program. 

Six years ago, under the influence of 
our evaluation by the Middle States 
Association, we conducted a limited ex- 
amination of ourselves. It is now time, 
however, that we engage in our own 
comprehensive self - examination. In 
this, we shall marshal all of the re- 
sources which the University has. Our 
objective is not simply that of solving 
current problems, whatever they may 
be. Our goal is to make Howard Uni- 
versity a really outstanding university 
on the basis of recognized value stand- 
ards and educational criteria. 

In essence, what we are going to 
undertake is, first, to study ourselves; 
and, second, on the basis of this study 
to establish long-range plans. But be- 
fore such study we must reflect on our 
basic educational philosophy and ob- 
jectives. 

We need, too, a review of the par- 
ticular objectives for each school and 
college. We need to arrive at a deter- 
mination of the kinds of students that 
we want and their numbers. We need 
to be very thoughtful and deliberate 
with respect to our decisions in the 
matter of what we propose to teach our 
students. Our first and primary ob- 
ligation, of course, is to our students. 
Without them, we would not be in ex- 
istence. But a university must also con- 
sider the extent to which it has certain 
other obligations; for example, to so- 
ciety in general, and to the local com-~ 
munity. 
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In addition, we must give detailed 
attention to all of our programs. Our 
courses of instruction and our research 
must be in accord with our philosophy 
and our objectives. We must be sensi- 
tive to every matter that bears upon 
instruction. This involves conscious un- 
derstanding and planning of every 
course, its content and the method of 
instruction. This will require that every 
teacher at Howard University become 
steeped in the philosophy and objec- 
tives of the University. 

Further, we need to know whether 
the way in which the University is 
presently organized best serves its pur- 
poses. If it is not so organized, then 
we must take steps to secure reorgani- 
zation. 

Then, there is the matter of the 
staff which this organization requires. 
By staff, I mean both teaching and 
non-teaching personnel. We must have 
all the positions we need, but only 
those positions. We must have no hes- 
itation in making those changes which 
are necessary, in order to make the 
organization more efficient. We must 
not be obsessed with old and largely 
unproved or outmoded ideas. Our effi- 
ciency studies must, for example, ex- 
amine the size of our classes to see if 
some are too small, 

Our studies and long-range planning 
must also include the matter of our 
facilities. Our physical plant has grown 
greatly. Nevertheless, this rate of 
growth has never been abreast of our 
needs. Moreover, there are other cir- 
cumstances related to our building pro- 
gram which we must consider. We are 
a university surrounded by a great 
metropolitan center. We can not be in- 
sensitive to the redevelopment that is 
taking place in Washington and to the 


fact that many neighborhoods are in 
the state of transition. We must have 
an awareness of these events and have 
an understanding of them as we move 
ahead in our program of physical ex- 
pansion. 

In this connection, I wish also to say 
that we must use our present plant 
more efficiently. It is necessary that we 
join the growing ranks of universities 
who are studying ways of getting more 
use from their present facilities and 
who are devising means of offsetting 
the rapidly rising costs that are as- 
sociated with plant management. If we 
are successful in doing this, it will be 
possible to put a larger share of our 
income into the educational services to 
the students. 

Finally, our studies must carry us 
into the area of financing. We are pro- 
foundly grateful for the appropriations 
made by the Congress in partial sup- 
port of our work. These appropria- 
tions, however, do not provide us with 
all the money that we need. There are 
some areas of operation which the Uni- 
versity itself must completely finance. 
The income derived from student tui- 
tion and fees is not sufficient. Even 
though there is an adjustment from 
time to time in tuition costs and fees, 
we find it necessary to secure other 
sources of income. Alumni and friends 
of Howard must be encouraged to make 
increasingly larger gifts to the Uni- 
versity. 

Significant gifts in recent years from 
Roy Bond, Esq. of Baltimore, Judge 
James A. Cobb of Washington and Dr. 
Milton Francis of Washington signify 
that the Alumni of Howard are aware 
of this need of the University for ad- 
ditional financial support. We espec- 
ially need capital funds and endow- 
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ment funds for the School of Religion, 
as it can not benefit from government 
funds. We are in critical shortage of 
funds for scholarships for needy but 
gifted students. The Alumni scholar- 
ship funds help us greatly but we re- 
quire annually at least ten times as 
much as we are now receiving if we 
are to measurably improve the quality 
of our student body. Raising funds for 
research in the social sciences and the 
humanities and for lecturers, visiting 
professors, faculty housing, and a fac~ 
ulty club are all financial projects 
worthy of concentrated support. 

I know that many of the teachers 
are familiar with the study by Beards- 
ley Ruml and Donald H. Morrison, 
Memo to a College Trustee, which they 
describe as “a report of financial and 
structural problems of the liberal col- 
lege.” While this report relates pri- 
marily to the liberal arts college and 
does not readily fit the University, with 
its medical and other professional 
schools; it does nevertheless, clearly 
state the need for all institutions to re- 
examine their financial and _ related 
problems. 

In calling for a period of self-ex- 
amination in these several areas, it is 
not my intention to propose that How- 
ard University should emerge with a 
plan to pattern itself along the lines 
of any other University. Howard Uni- 
versity already has a plan. Howard 
University has a personality of its own. 
It has its own mission and its own ob- 
jectives. Any modifications made in our 
existing plans must be in accord with 
our distinct personality. 

In going forward with our self-ex- 
amination, we will especially need the 
help of our teachers, individually and 
through their faculties. This is an un- 


dertaking which must draw upon all of 
the resources of the University from 
the Board of Trustees to the newest 
instructor. 

I do not know all of the things which 
the Trustees had in mind when they 
chose me to be the President of How- 
ard University, but I am certain that 
one of their considerations was my in- 
terest in teaching. I have taught for 
twenty-four years and I hope that I 
have been a good teacher. I am encour- 
aging other members of the adminis- 
trative staff, who are qualified to do so, 
to assume some teaching responsibili- 
ties. We cannot escape the fact that 
teaching students is our principal busi- 
ness. We engage in our administrative 
operations solely for the purpose of 
giving necessary support to the teach- 
ers and the students. 

Our University faculty is becoming 
more and more a community of distin- 
guished teachers and scholars. Seated 
before us today are men and women of 
great ability who are making a very 
valuable contribution to the lives of 
our students, and who have achieved 
a place of distinction in the teaching 
profession and in their specialized 
areas of study. In addition to these 
persons who are with us now, the Uni- 
versity faculty in the past has had 
among its numbers such eminent per- 
sons as the pioneer zoologist Professor 
Ernest E. Just; the founder of the first 
blook bank in America, Dr. Charles R. 
Drew; the well-known scholar and 
teacher of philosophy, Professor Alain 
L. Locke; the Nobel Prize winner and 
Undersecretary of the United Nations, 
Dr. Ralph Bunche; a member of the 
bench of the United States Court of 
Appeals, Judge William H. Hastie; 
the noted chemist and member of our 
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Board of Trustees, Dr. Percy L. Jul- 
ian. All of you who know Howard Uni- 
versity can think of many others. 

I now call upon all of you who are 
presently members of the University 
faculty to re-dedicate yourselves to the 
attainment of the highest level of per- 
formance and achievement of which 
you are capable. Yours is not only one 
of the oldest and most honorable call- 
ings, but is also one upon which the 
future of our society is so greatly de- 
pendent. Yours is a profession in which 
inquiring minds are “forever voyaging 
upon strange seas of thought.”” You are 
an important and creative part of that 
noble profession. 

Turning again to our students, I 
wish once more to extend a hearty wel- 
come to all of you and to urge you to 
take advantage of your opportunity for 
serious study. You are today enrolled 
in the ranks of the thousands of How- 
ardites who are contributing to the 
welfare and happiness of mankind all 
over the civilized world. The knowl- 
edge, skills, and techniques which you 
obtain here and the industry, char- 
acter and consecration which you bring 
to bear upon every task which you un- 
dertake, will be the infallible gauge of 
your own measure of success. In a 
land of truly free and equal men, com- 
petition will be keen and may at times 
even be cruel. I urge you, therefore, as 
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you begin your classes that you resolve 
to develop thoroughly the potential 
ability and talent which you may pos- 
sess. The future will demand the ex- 
ercise of your intellectual powers to 
their extreme limits. Our faculty, facil- 
ities, administration and resources are 
all organized to advance the sum total 
of human knowledge and to aid you in 
this intellectual process — in this pur- 
suit of wisdom. You may find that 
your studies are difficult and that they 
require many weary hours of concen- 
tration and work. If so, it is because 
we cannot afford the luxury of permit- 
ting you to remain here unless your 
work is of high quality. You must be 
possessed by an adventurous spirit. 


I have faith however, that you will 
be bold and that you will enjoy your 
work and that after you leave Howard 
University you will be able to look back 
on your experiences here with pleasure. 
Wherever you go, I pray that each of 
you will always regard yourself as a 
member of the Howard University 
family. 


Fellow members of the Howard Uni- 
versity Community, may God’s bless- 
ings continue to fall upon the Univer- 
sity as it begins its 93rd year of dis- 
tinguished service to the American 
people and sincere devotion to the 
democratic ideal. 
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The NAACP Today* 


Rozsert C,. WEAVER 


Chairman, Board of Directors, 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


Many significant events have oc- 
curred along the color line since we 
last met. Our organization, too, has 
been involved in, and felt the impact 
of, each of these. Yet you and I know 
that the changing status of the Negro 
in our society is not determined by 
any single event, and no progress to- 
ward our—and democracy’s—goal of 
equality is produced in a vacuum. Every 
development is the product of the past; 
no less than it may be the immediate 
consequence of an innovator who sym- 
bolizes or dramatizes an overt action 
which catches the minds and hearts of 
a people. 

Dissatisfaction with the rate of prog- 
ress on the color line and feelings that 
adults are too cautious are no new at- 
tributes of our youth. What is new is 
the courageous and effective direct ac- 
tion of Negro college youth in connec- 
tion with the sit-ins. We applaud their 
actions, rejoicing that they have evi- 
denced an appreciation for, and dedi- 
cation to, real, functioning democracy. 
And I, for one, hope that the drive and 
dedication the participants have evi- 
denced will infuse even greater dyna- 
mism into the NAACP. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
in America most organizations—even 





*Excerpts from the Keynote Address at 
the 51st Annual Convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People at St. Paul, Minnesota, June 
21, 1960. 


those fighting for the rights of minori- 
ties—tend to become middle-class in 
their orientation and outlook. This is 
inevitable since ours is a middle-class 
dominated society. Even the impa- 
tient college youth of today will, for 
the most part, become middle-class pro- 
fessional people in a decade. And here- 
in lies a dilemma. The mass of colored 
Americans, largely because of preju- 
dice and discrimination, are not and will 
not soon become middle-class. Our 
role, therefore, is to meet the problems 
and effect changes which are indigenous 
to the vast majority of non-white Amer- 
icans. This we have done and this we 
will continue to do. But the doing re- 
quires flexibility, understanding, and 
resolution. College youth can supply 
a part of these ingredients, but the bulk 
of the needed identification and focus 
must and will come as we continue to 


expand our mass membership base. 


While it is true that strategy requires 
a rather close-knit, small group of gen- 
erals, strategy is not effective unless it 
is closely related to the membership and 
the total community which supply the 
pressure required to effect change, 
Thus, our goals need constantly to be 
reiterated and understood. At the same 
time, and subject always to evaluation 
and criticism, the techniques for a- 
chieving these goals must be delegated. 
Such is the structure of the NAACP. 
That structure will be enriched by the 
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support and participation of the youth. 
The youth, on the other hand, will find 
support in the Association—a support 
which will delay their becoming prema- 
turely the conservatives of the next gen- 
eration. But we need more than col- 
lege-trained youth. We need the involve- 
ment, understanding, and _participa- 
tion of a much larger and diversified 
segment of Negro Americans, too. 

Although in some quarters it is un- 
popular to suggest that Negroes should 
cooperate with others in seeking full 
equality, I am firmly convinced that 
such must be the case. There are many 
white Americans who are sincerely con- 
cerned with doing away with second- 
class status for any group of citizens. 
Some are motivated, as were their abo- 
litionist antecedents, by Christian ethics 
or a sense of human dignity and equal- 
ity. Some are moved by the liberal’s 
realization that freedom and equality 
are indivisible. At the other extreme, 
a growing number of whites recognize 
that we live in one world and that the 
era of colonialism, apartheid, and other 
forms of enforced racial segregation is 
on the way out. Between these ex- 
tremes is a sizeable segment of whites 
who for political or economic reasons 
are prepared to support efforts to weak- 
en or destroy Jim Crow. It is stupid to 
repudiate these potential allies. 

This does not mean that we in NAA 
CP compromise our goals or the time- 
table of their realization in order to ac- 
commodate our allies. But it does mean 
that in those frequent instances where 
our and their objectives and readiness 
to act coincide, we will, as we have, 
seek and welcome their support. 

More than strategy and tactics are in- 
volved. For we must never forget or 
permit others to forget that when and 


as we fight for equal opportunity for 
Negroes, we are working for a stronger 
United States— a nation in which the 
promises of democracy are made real 
to all groups; a nation which can, in 
the cold war, ultimately—and not too 
late—say that our way of life provides 
a society of equal citizens in which no 
barriers of race or creed bar a man 
from the opportunities his talents justi- 
fy. White and black alike, we are all 
involved in the ideological conflict for 
the minds and hearts of men throughout 
the world. The objectives of the NAA 
CP are the objectives of many whites 
as well as most Negroes. By working 
together we can accelerate the achieve- 
ment of our goals. 


Occasionally, we shall part company 
with our friends, the liberals, labor and 
decent Americans, who are concerned 
with human dignity and equality. We 
expect them to understand that our sys- 
tem of priorities permits no compromise 
wih our primary objective. At the 
same time, we must realize that their 
priorities may differ from ours. Both 
they and we, however, must guard a- 
gainst yielding to expediency or an 
over-emphasis upon chauvinism—and I 
might add that chauvinism relates to is- 
sues as well as ethnic affiliation. 


Just as we in the NAACP must have 
tolerance for those who have priorities 
which differ from ours, so our usual 
allies must develop and evidence tol- 
erance for our peculiar set of priorities. 
When we temporarily part company, 
neither is deserting the other; rather 
each is holding firm to its primary ob- 
jective. Fortunately, throughout the 
years, these instances of temporary 
schism have been of short duration. 
They need not and they must not divert 
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us from our mutual assault upon big- 
otry, inequality, and ignorance. 

In 1960 there is little difference of 
opinion among Negro Americans as to 
their primary goals. Most agree that 
the time has passed when men and 
women of dedication and dignity can 
question our purpose of achieving first- 
class citizenship now. Harry Golden, 
writing from Charlotte, North Carolina 
has expressed the epitaph to Uncle Tom 
in these eloquent words: 

While they are slowly vanishing as 
education and middle-class status 
increase, the Uncle Toms of today 
do not by any means wear a ban- 
dana. More usually an Uncle Tom 
is a man of considerable means and 
status. Uncle Tom has achieved 
this by acting as liaison between 
whites and Negroes. As long as 
segregation endures, he will main- 
tain his position; as soon as it ends, 
he will lose it. 
Not only has the Uncle Tom been 
an ambassador, he has _ himself 
“stayed in line’... 
He (and his wife) often work for 
white folks, and their employees 
can be heard saying, “My Helen, 
she and her husband, will tell you 
the Negroes don’t want integra- 
tion . . .” In fact, this has been 
one of the obstacles in the path of 
an honorable solution of the entire 
problem of race relations. The 
communication between the races 
has been only between the whites and 
the Uncle Toms, who talk for no 
one today but themselves. 

The NAACP has been, over the past 
half a century, softening up Uncle Tom 
for the knock-out blow that events, the 
spirit of times, and the unity of Negro 
opinion have delivered. In this there 
is a lesson. The demise of Uncle Tom 
has roots in dedication, organization, 
and statesmanship of the past. 

One example will suffice. The court 
decisions on racial restrictive covenants 


and segregated schools were no spon- 
taneous developments. They were 
planned and nurtured for a quarter of 
a century by lawyers and social scien- 
tists. The chief architects were Na- 
than Margold, a white lawyer, and the 
late Charles Houston, a Negro lawyer. 
Walter White and his staff ran interfer- 
ence, and the Negro press as well as 
many Negro clergymen provided 
strength in depth. Thurgood Marshall 
took the ball from Charles Houston 
and had great support from William 
Hastie, the late Andrew Ransome, Rob- 
ert Ming, James Nabrit, George Hayes 
and a score of other distinguished law- 
yers, white and black alike. Cooperat- 
ing with them were social scientists 
from many disciplines. 

There were always three ingredients: 
an organization led brilliantly in my 
day by James Weldon Johnson, Walter 
White and Roy Wilkins; a public rela- 
tions program which effectively articu- 
lated the issues and presented them 
within the framework of the American 
ideal; and a great source of legal, re- 
search, and writing talent which has 
kept the cause of equality in the minds 
and in the hearts of most of our citi- 
zens. Backing up and supporting these 
three resources are some three hundred 
thousand members who function through 
over 1,800 local units in 45 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

The NAACP has not in the past and 
does not intend now to attempt to ex- 
ercise a monolithic control over all civ- 
il rights issues affecting the Negro in 
the United States. We have and we 
will continue to inspire Negroes as a 
group and as individuals to challenge 
the status quo in race relations. And 
we have welcomed, and continue to wel- 
come, white Americans to join us in op- 
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posing racial segregation as incompati- 
ble with functioning democracy. We 
have challenged this evil in the courts, 
in legislative halls, in public and priv- 
ate executive offices, as well as in the 
arena of public opinion. 

The success of the Association is te 
be measured not alone by a long series 
of court decisions culminated in the his- 
toric U.S. Supreme Court anti-segrega- 
tion ruling May 17, 1954, but also by 
the development of a national climate 
of opinion which recognizes the im- 
morality as well as the illegality of ra- 
cial segregation. 

For over five decades, we have never 
permitted the American people to for- 
get the vast difference between the na- 
tion’s pronouncements on freedom and 
equality and its performances along the 
color line. At the same time, our ef- 
forts have sustained the hope and fired 
the courage of Negroes to fight for 
their rights. 

The activities of the NAACP laid 
the groundwork for effective protest 
movements against racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation. In its long his- 
tory the Association has always recog- 
nized that equality and dignity cannot 
and will not be achieved by litigation 
alone. Thus it has initiated and parti- 
cipated in every conceivable type of 
protest, from court action and lobbying 
to parades, demonstrations, picket lines 
and sit-ins. NAACP youth units in 
Wichita, Kansas and Oklahoma City 
started these demonstrations in 1958 
and succeeded in desegregating scores 
of lunch counters in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. The sit-in is not a new tactic 
for the NAACP. 

We are on the brink of what promises 
to be one of the most dynamic periods 
of intergroup relations in the nation 


and in the world, In this country, the 
legal basis of racial segregation in pub- 
lic facilities has been destroyed, and 
slowly but surely we are translating a 
legal right into a reality. Barriers to 
the free use of the ballot are breaking 
down, and a new, and more sophisti- 
cated political leadership is emerging 
among colored people in many sections 
of the country. On the job front, an 
increasing number of qualified Negro 
men and women are engaged in occupa- 
tions which, in my youth, were unob- 
tainable. Even in housing, the most 
stubborn stronghold of Jim Crow, new 
patterns are slowly appearing. These 
developments reflect, in large measure, 
the work of the NAACP. Despite our 
victories and the successes of others to 
date, in no one of these—or in associ- 
ated areas—are we far enough along to 
justify either complacency or satisfac- 
tion, but we know that we will achieve 
our goal of equality if we remain reso- 


lute. 


Our convictions along these lines are 
sustained when we look beyond the 
shores of this nation. The emergence 
of nationalism and independence in Af- 
rica as well as in the West Indies con- 
vinces us that nonwhite peoples are 
everywhere on the march to freedom 
and equality. Negroes have a new hope 
and inspiration in the rise of black 
statesmen and politicians in Africa and 
the Caribbean, and they know that 
as colonialism is liquidated elsewhere, 
Jim Crow is being, and must be, eradi- 
cated in this nation. 


In all of this the NAACP is deeply 
involved, serving as the catalytic agent 
for most of the domestic ferment and an 
involved partner in other continents. 
In my opinion, the continuity and the 
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successes of the Association in the 
United States have been significant fac- 
tors in the self-assertion of nonwhites 
throughout the world. 

Times change and with these changes 


come new requirements. In the past we 


have accelerated the changes and con- 
stantly adapted ourselves to the require- 
ments of the period. This we must 
continue to do so that our children will 
speak of us as the generation which 


made real the American ideal, 








A Study of the Academic Achievement of 415 
College Students in Relation to Remedial 
Courses Taken 


JoserH A, Pirrman 


Professor of Education, North Carolina College at Durham 


INTRODUCTION 


This study was undertaken for the 
general purpose of describing statisti- 
cally the achievement of 415 college 
students classified according to the par- 
ticular remedial courses taken during 
their first year in college. It seemed 
timely to carry-through such a study, 
in view of (1) the expected increase in 
enrollment, (2) the shortage of quali- 
fied college instructors, and (3) the 
sense of urgency many professional and 
lay persons feel concerning ways and 
means of providing more adequate in- 
struction for academically talented stu- 
dents. In spite of the desire of certain 
departments and/or colleges to expand 
the program of remedial instruction 
with increase in enrollment, it seems 
safe to state that the number of college 
teachers employed for the purpose of 
teaching high-school courses will de- 
crease. A rather obvious question here 
is, how can the reduction in the remed- 
ial program be effected while, at the 
same time, retaining optimum opportun- 
ity for success for those able students 
who have disabilities? 


During these times, the great im- 
portance of not allowing conditions to 
deteriorate to a point where qualified 
instructors are forced to dissipate their 
energies on undeserving students, can 
hardly be over-emphasized. Therefore, 


a statistical comparison of the achieve- 
ment of college students who needed 
additional instruction in high-school 
subjects, should help to determine 
whether the group needing additional 
instruction were really students with 
academic disabilities or whether they 
were students with low academic abil- 
ity. Disabilities arise from ineffective 
instruction in high school and from 
many other sources. A college can 
hardly do very much for students of 
low academic ability. 

Most instructors agree that colleges 
which seem to be striving to improve 
the quality and effectiveness of in- 
struction while retaining among their 
student body an unreasonable number of 
students of low academic ability are 
attempting to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able. If those needing additional in- 
struction in high-school subjects were 
able students with academic disabilities, 
then remedial college courses were ne- 
cessary. If, on the other hand, those 
needing additional instruction in high- 
school subjects were students with low 
academic ability, then remedial courses 
constitute a luxury which few colleges 
can afford in these times. 

The concern for those students on 
the low end of the scale of ability and 
preparation leads teachers to devote a 
great deal of their time to students in 
difficulty. Administrators use most 
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of their energies in counseling the pro- 
bationary student. Guidance bureau, 
reading clinic, study clinic, remedial 
classes, and review courses are all agen- 
cies and devices established to better 
the chances of survival in college of 
the less well-prepared high school grad- 
uate. If remedial courses were dropped 
from the college curriculum, what might 
result? Frustrated students? More fail- 
ures? Lower scholastic standards? Pos- 
sibly any or all of these, but if remed- 
ial courses were eliminated, could some 
practical substitute be found? 

The designing of an academically 
sound procedure for selecting the stu- 
dents with genuine disabilities from the 
many students needing remedial in- 
struction is an immediate problem for 
many colleges. This problem is not 
merely the simple one of determining 
the number of freshmen needing addi- 
tional instruction in high-school sub- 
jects, organizing the proper number of 
sections, and assigning the proper num- 
ber of instructors to the sections. Be- 
cause many colleges do not now have 
sufficient funds to provide adequate in- 
struction at the college level, the prob- 
lem becomes one of determining the 
extent to which instruction at the high- 
school level can be provided without 
seriously lowering the quality and ef- 
fectiveness of instruction at the college 
level. With increasing enrollments, re- 
medial courses may become financially 
impossible regardless of their success. 
The problem is further complicated by 
the fact that the most scholarly instruct- 
ors dislike teaching assignments which 
include remedial courses. To keep the 
most scholarly instructors happy, a cer- 
tain number of extra persons must be 
retained on the faculty for the special 
purpose of remedial instruction. As 


enrollment increases, the number of 
students needing remedial instruction 
will increase. Will an expansion of the 
remedial program of instruction com- 
mensurate with the increase in enroll- 
ment seriously lower the quality and 
effectiveness of instruction at the col- 
lege level? 

In discussions of this problem with 
college instructors, two questions are in- 
evitably raised. The first is, are the 


“e 


courses really remedial, or is “remedial 
course” merely a term invented for the 
purpose of differentiating college cours- 
es from high-school courses? Of course, 
in properly operated programs of re- 
medial instruction, organized efforts 
are made to determine the extent to 
which remedial instruction enables the 
students involved to make satisfactory 
progress in removing their disabilities. 
Remediation demands definite answers 
to such questions as: (1) Who are the 
students with disabilities? (2) Where 
are the disabilities located? (3) What 
are the promising remedies? (4) How 
effective are the remedies employed? 
The fourth question receives little atten- 
tion in many college programs of re- 
medial instruction. 

The second question raised by in- 
structors is: Is the presence in the 
same college class of both students who 
made satisfactory progress while in high 
school and students who did not make 
satisfactory progress while in high 
school conducive to effective teaching 
and learning. Every instructor knows 
that teaching becomes relatively unre- 
warding and dull when a class contains 
an unreasonable number of students 
who are not qualified by previous learn- 
ings, academic ability, or both, to real- 
ize minimum success. The presence of 
such students retards the progress of 
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the class and thus cheats the other stu- 
dents of a part of the learnings they 
could accomplish in the course. More- 
over, the personal satisfaction which 
the instructor derives from his efforts 
is markedly reduced. The seed of 
knowledge, like all seeds, require fertile 
soil for germination and nurture. 

For the publicly-supported colleges 
for Negroes, the problem of selecting 
deserving students for education at the 
taxpayers’ expense is much more com- 
plicated than certain educators seem 
to think. All writers on this problem 
recognize the importance of providing 
higher education for all deserving stu- 
dents. All writers also recognize the 
fact that many deserving students are 
handicapped by the ineffectiveness and 
quality of instruction at the high schoo] 
level, the value parents and other rela- 
tives place on education, and other con- 
ditions which when taken together de- 
termine the degree to which a student is 
motivated. How do you separate the 
deserving students from the undeserving 
students? 

Certain writers have proposed the 
giving of tests and let the bricks fail 
where they may. Certain other writers 
have emphasized the fact that tests are 
not perfectly reliable and therefore are 
not suitable as a single criterion. In 
some instances, the second group of 
writers have given case histories of 
persons of high academic achievement 
who made low scores on college entrance 
examinations. Both groups seem to 
have given rather limited consideration 
to the relevant facts, however. 

The arguments of those who are 
opposed to objective tests seem to 
this writer to be a defense of the 
“status quo’, or rather a form of self- 


defense. While we understand this 


behavior, we know that self-defense 
is often a source of error in thinking. 
It encourages one to give plausible 
arguments regardless of whether these 
arguments are sound or stem from the 
truth. We might mention in passing 
that if an educator believes that these 
are times of rapid change in education, 
then he would feel no tendency to jus- 
tify actions that may have been ill 
advised or improper. He would reex- 
amine his past practices to ascertain 
how they may be improved. The 
proper attitude toward the problem 
of selecting deserving students for 
higher education is not that of a per- 
son who is ready to defend his past 
practices at the slightest provocation, 
but rather it is that of a person who is 
ready to study, think, learn, and 
change as the facts dictate. This atti- 
tude seems highly essential, since the 
hot light of public attention is so 
sharply focused on the problems of 
scientific selection of deserving stu- 
dents. 

The arguments of the proponents 
of tests suggest that the most logical 
procedure for reliable identification of 
the potentially successful student would 
require the college to undertake the 
task of ferreting-out those character- 
istics which differentiate potentially 
successful and potentially unsuccess- 
ful students. However, the logic of this 
rather direct approach is more apparent 
than real, because it rests on certain 
implicit assumptions which are open 
to serious question. The first, and 
most important, assumption is that a 
single discrete set of characteristics 
of potentially successful students exists. 
There may be two or more sets. 

A second assumption is that, if a 
single set exists, then the available 
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instruments and procedures for meas- 
uring them produce data which are 
free from confounding. Suppose a 
researcher has succeeded in identify- 
ing several successful students with the 
same set of characteristics, would he 
then have adequate information on 
whether, or how, the individual char- 
acteristics in the set functions with 
varying degrees and in varying permu- 
tations, in determining the scholastic 
behavior of the students? 

A third assumption is that the 
set of characteristics identified at the 
time of entrance to college is “the” 
set which accounts for the student’s 
success. Might not the student devel- 
op “new” characteristics subsequent to 
the time he enters college? While 
the number of students who change 
from academic loafers to scholars is 
not by any means large enough to 
give comfort to college teachers and 
administrators, we know that a few 
students do change their academic be- 
havior after they obtain an adequate 
understanding of their responsibilities 
as a college student. 

The evidence indicates clearly that 
the pressure on the publicly-supported 
institution to select only the deserving 
students for education at the taxpayers’ 
expense will increase. Few states will 
continue to support a system under 
which students entering the universi- 
ties are required to satisfy certain 
objective standards to qualify for ed- 
ucation at the taxpayers’ expense, while 
students entering the Negro colleges are 
not required to satisfy such standards. 
This does not mean necessarily that 
the objective standards required by 
the Negro colleges must be the same as 
those required by the universities. It 
does mean, however, that the standards 


employed by the Negro colleges must be 
academically respectable, systematically 
developed, and impartially adminis- 
tered. 

How do you develop objective stand- 
ards for a disadvantaged group such 
as the graduates of high schools for 
Negroes? Certainly, we want stand- 
ards which give proper weight to 
their disabilities, and which at the 
same time are academically respectable. 
Adopting the standards employed by the 
neighboring university is unacceptable, 
because it suggests negligence of duties 
on the part of those responsible and, 
in addition, it is impractical. Adopting 
“easy” tests which a large proportion 
of the entering students pass is unac- 
ceptable because it is not academically 
respectable. This practice is like 
“sweeping under the rug” the disabil- 
ities of entering students. Thus, our 
reasoning leads us inescapably to the 
conclusion that this problem demands 
that colleges experiment with new ways 
of selecting and classifying students, 
assemble evidence systematically, and 
evaluate the evidence periodically with 
the view of ascertaining what lines of 
action the evidence supports. The pro- 
posals and plans of administrators 
tell us only what we are striving to 
attain; experimental techniques are 
necessary to tell us what actually exists. 
Admittedly, a formidable thicket of 
difficulties bars this path. The situation 
is such, however, that we can hardly 
afford to be discouraged, lest impracti- 
cal standards are imposed on the col- 


leges from above. 


PROCEDURE 


The transcripts of all graduates of 
the classes of 1957 and 1958 were 
examined for the purpose of separating 
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the “regular students” from the others. 
(The term “regular student” refers to 
those graduates who completed all 
undergraduate requirements in four con- 
secutive years.) From the total of 
516 graduates, 415 students were chosen 
for this study. The justification for 
this step in the procedure lies in the 
importance of obtaining a relatively 
homogeneous group. Students whose 
undergraduate work was not continu- 
ous would very probably increase the 
variability of the group. 

The next step was to compute the 
grade-point averages for the first year 
of college and for the third year of 
college. This was done for the purpose 
of making comparisons in grade-point 
averages between the first year and the 
third year, and between those students 
who took remedial courses and those 
who did not take remedial courses. As- 
suming a student enters college with 
certain definite disabilities, and assum- 
ing he takes the proper remedial 
courses, then by his third year he 
should have removed his disabilities. 
Thus, during the third year of college, 
we might reasonably expect the mean 
grade-point average of the remedial 
group to be roughly the same as that 
of the non-remedial group. 

The third step was to prepare a 
punched-card containing the desired in- 
formation for each of the 415 students. 
After a suitable code was developed, 
the cards were punched on a Reming- 
ton Rand punched-card machine, and 
the number of cases in the several cat- 
egories obtained by use of an auto- 
matic sorter. 


Tue Data 


The data for this study are pre- 
sented in five tables. Table I summar- 


izes the grade-point averages earned 
during the first year of college; Table 
II presents a classification of the 
students according to averages above 
1.99 and below 1.00 for the first year; 
Table III summarizes the grade-point 
averages earned during the third year; 
Table IV presents a classification of 
students according to averages above 
1.99 and below 1.00 for the third year; 
and Table V summarizes the gains in 
grade-point averages realized between 
the first and third years. The addi- 
tional statistics included in these five 
tables are presented for the purpose 
of facilitating comparisons between the 
years and among the sub-groups. 


Tue First YEAR 


An examination of Table I and a 
little arithmetic, show that 22 per cent 
of students took remedial mathematics, 
19 per cent took remedial English, 13 
per cent took both, and 59 per cent 
took neither. These statistics must be 
interpreted with care, however, because 
in many instances, the same individual 
is included in more than one group, i.e., 
the categories are not mutually exclu- 
sive. It would be mathematically in- 
correct to determine significance of 
the differences between the proportions. 
It seems safe to state, however, that 
Table I shows that relatively fewer 
students entered college with disabil- 
ities in both mathematics and English 
than in either of the subjects taken 
singly. 

Perhaps the most important compar- 
isons which can be made from the data 
in Table I involve the means and stand- 
ard deviations. Even here, we must 
restrict the comparisons to the follow- 
ing pairs: (1) the difference between 
the mean of the “Neither” group and 
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TABLE I 


Grave Pornt AVERAGES EarNep BY 415 CoLLece Stupents DurincG 
Tue First YEAR OF CoLLecz, ARRANGED ACCORDING 
To RemepIAL Courses TAKEN 














G.P.A. Math English Both Neither Total 
2.70 - 2.99 0 1 0 11 12 
2.40 - 2.69 0 0 0 12 12 
2.10 - 2.39 5 3 3 25 33 
1.80- 1.99 1 0 0 10 11 
1.50 - 1.79 3 8 7. 28 39 
1.20 - 1.49 8 14 6 38 60 
0.90 - 1.19 19 18 12 44 84 
0.60 - 0.89 27 19 19 42 86 
0.30 - 0.59 20 14 27 61 
00.0 - 0.29 8 1 9 17 

Total 91 78 55 246 415 

Mean 87 1.04 90 Kae 1.17 

Stan. dev. 50 50 48 ae .66 





oo 





oe 


the mean of the “Mathematics” group, 
(2) the difference between the mean 
of the “Neither” group and the mean 
of the “English” group, and (3) the 
difference between the mean of the 
“Neither” group and the mean of the 
“Both” group. Differences involving 
the other possible pairs of means are 
difficult to interpret. 

By inspection, we note that the 
mean of the “Neither” group is sub- 
stantially larger than the other means. 
To determine whether the differences 
between the pairs of means specified 
above were statistically significant, an 
appropriate statistical procedure was 
applied. As one would very likely 
expect from inspection of the data, the 
mean of the “Neither” group was found 
to be significantly larger than the mean 
of the “Mathematics” group, signifi- 
cantly larger than the mean of the 


“English” group, and _ significantly 
larger than the mean of the “Both” 
group. Thus it would appear that to 
the degree of validity of these data, the 
members of the “Neither” group are 
relatively superior achievers. 

The observed values of the standard 
deviation for the groups suggests cer- 
tain tentative conclusions. We note, 
first, that the standard deviations for 
the “Mathematics”, “English” and 
“Both” groups are roughly the same 
size. This observation may be ex- 
plained partly by the fact that these 
groups are not mutually exclusive, and 
the fact that individuals achieve at 
roughly the same level in both remedial 
mathematics and remedial English. For 
instructional purposes, however, it is 
important to note that these data sup- 
port the tentative conclusion that the 
remedial students constitute a group 
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characterized by the same degree of 
variability in achievement, whether we 
consider achievement in mathematics, 
English, or both. 

Special consideration should be given 
the relatively high value of the stand- 
ard deviation for the “Neither” group. 
We should remind ourselves that this 
group includes those students who, in 
the judgment of the faculty, entered 
college without disabilities in mathe- 
Yet, 


achievement is as 


matics and English. we note 
that the range in 
wide as that of the “English” group, 
and that a surprisingly large percent- 
age of this group (38 per cent approx- 
imately) made less than a “C’”’ average 


After 


a group of students have been judged 


during the first year in college. 


unconditionally qualified for college 
work by objective tests, it should be 
disturbing to many instructors to dis- 
cover such a large percentage of fail- 
ures. With a considerable degree of 
trepidation, this investigator states that 
these data support the tentative con- 
clusion that many fairly able students 
are not receiving the type of educa- 
tional guidance and the quality of in- 
struction essential for inspiring them 
to engage in continuous efforts. 

As a final statement concerning Table 
a 
data therein are probably more reli- 


should be mentioned that the 
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able indexes of academic achievement 
collected later in 
the students’ college life. During the 
first year, all students are enrolled in 


than similar data 


a group of courses which are referred 
to collectively as general education. 
Therefore, the relative ease of earning 
high grades in certain electives and in 
certain departments would influence the 
comparisons made to a rather small ex- 
tent. This fact increases the confidence 
one may place in the tentative conclu- 
sions that the members of the “Neither” 
group are relatively superior achievers, 
and that a surprisingly large percent- 


age of the students who are judged 


free from disabilities in mathematics 
and English—the able students—are 
not engaging in continuous efforts. 


The statistics in Table II help to 
describe the relative standing of the 
Whether we 
consider the percentages above 1.99 


subgroups more clearly. 


or the percentages below 1.00, the con- 
clusion that the members of the 
“Neither” group are relatively superior 
achievers is inescapable. These statis- 
tics raise in the mind of this investiga- 
tor the question of whether the large 
percentage of failure found for the 
“Mathematics”, “English”, and “both” 
groups may be attributed to disabil- 
ities or to limited ability. Able stu- 


dents with disabilities are expected to 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND PeR CENT OF STUDENTS WHO EARNED GRADE-PoINT AVERAGES ABOVE 
1.99 ann BeLow 1.00 DuriInG THE First YEAR OF COLLEGE, 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO REMEDIAL CouRSES TAKEN 














G.P.A. Math English Both Neither Total 
No. To No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Above 1.99 5 5&5 4 Si 3 5.5 48 19.5 57 13.7 
Below 1.00 62 68.1 40 51.3 3665.5 93 37.8 193 46.5 
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make much better records during the 
first year of college than these data 
reveal. 

Manifestly, the situation described 
in Table II deserves the attention of 
instructors and administrators. How- 
ever, this is not the type of situation 
which should be touched gingerly. If 
we wish to make significant progress, 
this situation must be attacked intel- 
ligently but boldly. Figuratively 
speaking, the situation is like a forest 
containing many important trees. Un- 
less intelligence of the highest level 
available is brought to bear, those re- 
sponsible for charting a course through 
this forest will probably dissipate their 
energy on the trees and thereby fail 
to grasp fully the topography of the 
entire forest. 


Tue Tuirp YEAR 


An examination of the grade-point 
averages earned during the third year, 
Table III, reveals three significant 
facts. 
average for each subgroup increased 
substantially. Statistical tests of the 
significance of the differences show that 


First, the mean grade-point 


the mean grade-point average earned 
during the third year by the “Mathe- 
matics” group is significantly larger 
than the mean grade-point average 
earned during the first. A similar 
statement holds true for each of the 
other three subgroups. 

One might state that the increase in 
the mean grade-point average is evi- 
dence supporting the conclusion that 
the students who entered college with 
disabilities achieve at a satisfactory 
level during their third year in college. 
We must admit that an examination of 
the statistics in Table III makes this 


conclusion tenable. It seems, however, 


that this conclusion demands greater 
evidential support than is contained 
in this report. 


Second, the “Neither” group con- 
tinues to occupy the position of relative 
superiority in achievement as it did 
during the first year. The mean grade- 
point average earned by the “Neither” 
group during the third year is signifi- 
cantly higher than the mean grade- 
point average earned by the “Mathe- 
matics” group during the third year; 
than the “English” group; than the 
“Both” group. Thus, the data in 
Table III support the tentative con- 
clusion that while the students who 
entered college with disabilities in 
Mathematics and English achieved at 
a higher level during the third year 
than during the first year, their 
achievement remained significantly low- 
er than that of those students who 
entered college without the same disa- 


bilities. 


Third, the variability of all of the 
subgroups increased substantially. It 
seems clear that as these students 
moved out of the general education 
program, which is common to all, into 
their respective major areas, the degree 
of individual difference in achievement 
increased markedly. We should remind 
ourselves at this point, however, that 
during the third year we have a new 
source of variation in the grade-point 
averages. Whereas, during the first 
year, our main sources of variation 
were variation due to individual differ- 
ences among students and variation due 
to individual differences among teach- 
ers; we have, during the third year, 
variation due to differences among de- 
partments. This new contribution to 
the variability of the grade-point aver- 
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TABLE III 


Grape Pornt AveRAGES Earnep By 415 Cortece Srupents DurincG 
THe Tuirp YEAR oF COLLEGE, ARRANGED ACCORDING 
To REMEDIAL Courses TAKEN 




















G.P.A. Math English Both Neither Total 
2.70 - 2.99 0 0 0 4 4 
2.40 - 2.69 0 0 0 24 24 
2.10 - 2.39 8 5 5 42 55 
1.80 - 1.99 4 11 a 30 45 
1.50 - 1.79 20 11 14 65 96 
1.20 - 1.49 32 21 15 35 88 
0.90 - 1.19 13 19 9 32 64 
0.60 - 0.89 10 9 6 8 27 
0.30 - 0.59 4 V2 3 12 
0.00 - 0.29 0 0 0 0 0 

Total 91 78 55 246 415 

Mean 1.36 1.36 1.37 1.71 157 

Stan. dev. 44 44 46 54 53 

TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND PER CENT oF STUDENTS WuHo EarNep GRADE-PorInt AVERAGES ABOVE 
1.99 anp Betow 1.06 Durinc THE THrrp YEAR oF COLLEGE, 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO REMEDIAL CourSES TAKEN 











G.P.A. Math English Both Neither Total 
No. %o No. % No. % No. %o No. % 
Above 1.99 8 8.8 5 6.4 5 9.1 70 28.5 83 20.0 
Below 1.00 19 20.9 18 23.1 12 218 25 10.2 61 14.7 





ages probably accounts for the increase 
in variability for all subgroups. 

By comparing the percentages below 
1,00 for the third year (Table IV) 
with the same percentages for the first 
year (Table II), one gets a clearer 
understanding of the degree of improv- 
ment in achievement during the third 
year over achievement during the first 
year. The difference is large for each 
subgroup. When we make similar com- 
parisons between the percentages above 


1.99, however, we note that each differ- 
ence is relatively small. There is one 
explanation for these observations. 
That explanation is that many stu- 
dents who earned grade-point averages 
below 1.00 during the first year, earned 
grade-point averages in the interval, 
1,00 through 1.99, during the third 
year. With the exception of the “Neith- 
er” group, few students moved up in- 
to the above 1.99 class. 


As a summary statement concerning 
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the data for the third year, we may 
state that the achievement during the 
third year of college of students who 
entered college with disabilities in 
mathematics and English is superior 
to achievement during the first year. 
This superiority of third year over 
first year was observed for each sub- 
group. Whether the same degree of 
improvement in achievement could be 
realized without remedial courses in 
mathematics and English, or with some 
practical but less expensive substitute 
for remedial courses, can hardly be 
decided on the basis of these data. 
Differences In Grade-point Averages 
Earlier sections of this report pro- 
vided evidence relating to several im- 


portant aspects of the achievement of 
this group of students. It seems, how- 
ever, that the differences in grade- 
point averages deserve attention. 
From these differences one can deter- 
mine readily the proportion of students 
whose achievement changed in a posi- 
tive sense as contrasted with the pro- 
portion of students whose achievement 
changed in a negative sense. The 
summary of the differences for all 
subgroups is presented in Table V. 
Tables containing differences must 
be interpreted with great care. Be- 
cause of the nature of the situation, 
students whose achievement place them 
near the top of the scale find it much 
more difficult to make positive gains 


TABLE V 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GRADE PorIntT AVERAGE EARNED DuRING THE First YEAR 
AND GRADE Point AVERAGE EARNED DuRING THE THIRD YEAR 
For Eacu oF 415 CoLttece STUDENTS, ARRANGED 
AccoRDING TO REMEDIAL CoursES TAKEN 








G;P.A. Math English Both Neither Total 
1.50 - 1.79 5 4 5 14 19 
1.20 - 1.49 10 5 2 32 23 
0.90 - 1.19 27 15 15 48 47 
87% 86% 87% 81% 76% 
0.60 - 0.89 17 19 12 34 90 
0.30 - 0.59 15 14 11 7 70 
9.00 - 0.29 5 10 3 33 66 
(-0.30) - (-0.01) 6 8 a 16 50 
(-0.60) - (-0.31) 1 1 1 8 30 
13% 14% 13% 19% 24% 
(-0.90) - (-0.61) 1 1 8 10 
(-1.20) - (-0.91) 4 1 3 14 10 
Total 91 78 55 246 415 
Mean .70 61 66 ag 43 
Stan. dev. .38 30 Al 49 38 
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than students whose achievement place 
them near the bottom. Students who 
are doing very nearly as well as they 
are capable of doing find it more diffi- 
cult to make positive gains than stu- 
dents who are not working up to ca- 
pacity. Without reliable information 
on the potentiality of each student, a 
completely satisfactory interpretation 
of gains in achievement can hardly be 
made. 


The statistics in Table V show that 
a relatively small percentage of the 
remedial group failed to earn higher 
grade-point averages during the third 
year than during the first year. Un- 
fortunately, we are not able to identify 
those who failed to make positive gains 
as low-achievers or high-achievers. 
Thus, they may very well be students 


whose achievement is satisfactory. 


CoNcLUDING STATEMENT 


Many people think of the student 
with disabilities as a person who 
through negligence, or through circum- 
stances beyond his control, graduates 
from high school with gaps in his 
knowledge and understandings—gaps 
which will *probably make his future 
educational growth more difficult. We 
like to think also that if such a student 
is given an opportunity to fill-in these 
gaps, he will do so in a reasonable 
amount of time and go on to do satis- 
factory college work. In general, the 
data in this study throw light on the 
evidential bases of these ideas, and 
tend to support them as tenable. We 
should be reminded, however, that 
these data were obtained from grades. 
Grades, taken as a group, usually in- 
dicate something definite concerning 
the learner’s ability and industry. The 


limited reliability of grades is general- 
ly known, however. 


The information gained from these 
data indicates more clearly than ever 
the need for longitudinal research 
First, these data 
indicate the need for longitudinal 


along several lines. 


studies of the academic characteristics 
of the large number of students with 
disabiltiies who do not complete their 
college work. One limitation of many 
studies of withdrawees is the fact that 
the data were gathered after the in- 
dividuals withdrew. Usually these da- 
ta are incomplete and suffer from the 
fact that they come from respondents 
who no longer consider their academic 
success as an immediate concern. What 
is needed is a longitudinal research de- 
sign which would gather regularly the 
data from these students, and the data 
about these students, while they are 
These data should 


be complete in terms of what we would 


still in residence. 


like to know, in case a student becomes 
a withdrawee. Thus every student 
with a disability would be treated as 
a potential withdrawee. 


Second, considerable study is needed 
of the variability in academic achieve- 
ment subsequent to the time the stu- 
dents’ disabilities are identified. Little 
is known of the achievement in college 
work of students with the same dis- 
abilities. Of course, we know that in- 
But this 
is not sufficient information. We need 


dividual differences exist. 


to know, for example, what are some 
of the important concomitants of suc- 
cessful achievement, of average achieve- 
ment, and of poor achievement? Are 
groups which are relatively homo- 
geneous with respect to entrance test 


performance similarly homogeneous 
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with respect to academic achievement? 

Third, we need research designed 
to determine how soundly conceived 
are the various arrangements for help- 
ing students remove disabilities. It 
is the writer’s hunch that research and 
experimentation in this area have been 
retarded by a marked degree of inertia 


on the part of responsible individuals. 
It is not likely that we will make a 
dent in the serious problem of more 
effective learning for all our students 
until much of the inertia is replaced 
by the degree and type of openminded- 
ness of which academic men speak so 
frequently. 





A Study of College Student Retention 
and Withdrawal 


Exvpringe E. Scares 


Chairman, Research Committee, National Association of Collegiate 
Deans and Registrars 


Tue ProsBLeM 


The need for a fairly comprehensive 
treatment of certain problems which 
concern member institutions of the Na- 
tional Association of Collegiate Deans 
and Registrars has been apparent for 
some time. In a panel discussion at 
the 1957 Annual Conference (5), Dr. 
Harrison suggested that institutions 
“, . . conduct studies . . . examine se- 
lected pieces of literature for informa- 
tion .. . what other colleges are doing 
to improve . a 

Although the general topic of stu- 
dent retention and withdrawal has re- 
ceived considerable attention (1,2,3,4), 
in most instances the student popula- 
tion of institutions invited to partici- 
pate in such studies and the trend to 
submerge racial or ethnic data in other 
grouping categories have caused nu- 
merical under-representation of Negro 
students in the data. Hence, adminis- 
trators of institutions attended pre- 
dominantly by Negroes are not always 
cognizant of the comparative retention 
and withdrawal picture. The present 
study is an attempt to survey the mem- 
ber institutions concerning their re- 
spective student retention and with- 
drawal problems. 

The present study was designed to 
answer the following questions: 

1. What is the rate of student reten- 

tion and withdrawal in institutions 


attended predominantly by Ne- 
groes? 

2. What curricular areas of the in- 
stitutions are experiencing the 
greatest rate of withdrawal at the 
end of the first year of college at- 
tendance? 

8. What reasons are given for with- 
drawal of students? 

4. What are the implications of the 
mobility of the college student 
population for selection, admis- 
sion, recruitment, guidance and 
counseling, and other practices 
and policies of institutions of 
higher education? 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The Research Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Collegiate Deans 
and Registrars that set up the study 
was comprised of: Chairman, Eldridge 
E. Scales, Tuskegee Institute; Asso- 
ciate Chairman, Howard Jordan, Jr., 
South Carolina State College; O. Mar- 
jorie Allen, Benedict College; J. B. 
Cade, Southern University; T. P. 
Dooley, Prairie View A. & M. College; 
Foster P. Payne, Shaw University; and 
John L. Wilson, Florida N. & I. Me- 
morial College. 


A total of ninety-five institutions 
were invited to participate in this 
study. Thirty-five colleges and uni- 
versities did participate. These insti- 
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tutions represented colleges and uni- 
versities attended predominantly by Ne- 
groes and were representative of pub- 
lic and private control, liberal arts col- 
leges, teachers colleges, and junior col- 
leges, and varying types of undergrad- 
uate programs. There were fourteen 
states included in the final sample. 
With but few exceptions, the majority 
of these institutions are located in the 
Deep South. The participating insti- 
tutions by the states in which they 
are located and type of control are 
shown in Table 1. 


The institutions were divided into 
three groups, A, B, and C.* Group A 
included institutions with total student 
enrollments between 100-599, Group 
B, 600-999, and Group C, 1,000 and 


TABLE I 


PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS BY STATE 
AND TYPE OF CONTROL 








Type of Control 











State Number Private Public 
Alabama 3 2 1 
Arkansas 1 1 
Delaware 1 1 
Florida 1 1 
Georgia 6 4 °. 
Kentucky 1 1 
Louisiana 1 1 
Mississippi 3 1 2 
North Carolina 7 4 m 
South Carolina 3 2 1 
Tennessee 3 3 
Texas 3 1 2 
Virginia 1 1 
West Virginia 1 1 
Total 35 18 17 
(51.5%) (48.5%) 





over. There were thirteen colleges in 
Group A, and twelve and ten in Groups 
B and C, respectively. These thirty- 
five colleges and universities represen- 
ted a total enrollment of 35,860 stu- 
dents and a freshman enrollment of 
10,862. Group A represented a total 
enrollment of 4,225 students, Group B, 
9,251, and Group C, 22,084. Groups 
A, B, and C totaled 1,572, 2,872, and 
6,418 freshmen, respectively. 


Increased enrollments were reported 
by 87.5 per cent of the schools (28 
out of 35). Three of the ten institu- 
tions (in Group C) reported decreasing 
enrollments in their freshman classes 
during the last two years. Six colleges 
failed to report the curricula ex- 
periencing greatest withdrawals and 
three failed to report the percentage 
of students of the original registering 
class who graduated in four years. 


REsvutts 


What percentage of students do not 
return to the institution of first regis- 
tration after the first year? 

There were 10,862 students who 
started to college in the fall of 1958. 
Private colleges enrolled 3,497  stu- 
dents; 7,365 students enrolled in pub- 
licly controlled institutions. As shown 
in Table II, of the 3,497 students who 
enrolled in privately controlled col- 
leges in the fall of 1958, 33.3 per 
cent did not return for the second 
year. The corresponding percentage 
for publicly controlled institutions is 
81.2 per cent. 

When partitioned according to total 
enrollment and type of control as 
shown in Table II, the difference in 
the percentage of students not return- 
ing at the end of the first year between 
the private and public colleges be- 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF ORIGINAL REGISTRANTS Not RETURNING AT Enp o. First YEAR, 
GRADUATING AT END oF Four YEARS, AND WITHDRAWING DurinG LAst THREE 
YEARS OF COLLEGE BY TYPE OF INSTITUTIONAL CoNTROL IN 35 COLLEGES 
ATTENDED PREDOMINANTLY BY NEGROES 








Percentage of Original Registrants 





Number Number 
Group of of 
Colleges Freshmen 


Not Returning Graduating Withdrawing 
End of in Last Three 
First Year Four Years Yrs. of College 





Group A 





Private 11 1,330 43.3 30.0 27.0 
Public Z 242 ay 4 48.1 14.7 
Group B 
Private 6 1,489 25.9 35.8 20.3 
Public 6 1,383 35:5 37.3 272 
Group C 
Private 1 549 43.1 40.0 17.9 
Public 9 5,869 29.9 37.4 220 
Total Private 18 3,368 RS 41.5 25:2 
Total Public 17 7,494 S12 7S: 315 








comes apparent. Although, the private 
institutions generally show a _ higher 
percentage of students who do not re- 
turn at the end of the first year than 
their public counterparts, a marked 
difference is not noted. 

The smallest and largest private col- 
leges seem to lose a higher percentage 
of students at the end of the first year 
than do the medium sized ones. The 
largest public institutions seem to lose 
the lowest percentage of students at 
the end of the first year. 

The percentage of students not re- 
turning for the second year by enroll- 
ment groupings are shown in Table 
III. Group A had 37.6 per cent of 
the entering freshmen not returning 
after the first year, Group B, 30.7 per 
cent. The third group, C, had 31.1 
per cent of the registrants who did 


not reenter the colleges for the second 
year. The smaller colleges seem to 
lose a higher percentage of students 
at the end of the first year than do 
the larger institutions. 

What percentage of the 
registrants are graduated in four years? 

As shown in Table II, 41.5 per cent 
of the original registrants are gradu- 


original 


ated in four years from private insti- 
tutions. The corresponding percentage 
for public colleges is 37.3 per cent. 
The percentage of original registrants 
graduated at the end of four years 
from private institutions increased as 
the size of the institutions increased. 

On the other hand, the percentage of 
original registrants graduated at the 
end of four years from public colleges 
decreased as the size of the institution 
increased. The smaller public institu- 
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TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF ORIGINAL REGISTRANTS NOT RETURNING AT ENp oF First YEar, 
GRADUATING IN Four YEARS, AND WITHDRAWING DurinGc Last THREE YEARS OF 
COLLEGE BY SIZE OF INSTITUTION 








Group Total Freshman 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Percentage of Original Registrants 
Not Returning Graduating Withdrawing 
End of in Last 3 Years 
First Year Four Years of College 











Group A 

13 Colleges 4,525 1572 37.6 46.8 15.6 
Group B 

12 Colleges 9,251 2,872 30.7 36.4 32.9 
Group C 

10 Colleges 22,084 6,418 ahi 37.6 Jha 
Total Colleges 35,860 10,862 31.9 38.6 29.5 








tions (Group A) graduated 48.1 per 
cent of original registrants at the end 
of four years; the larger institutions 
(Group C) graduated 37.4 per cent. 

By size groups, as shown in Table 
III, the percentage of original regis- 
trants graduating in four years seems 
to decrease as size of colleges in- 
creases. The percentages range from 
46.8 per cent in Group A to 37.6 per 
cent in Group C. The total group 
accounted for 38.6 per cent of the 
original registrants graduated at the 
end of four years. 

Table III also shows the percentage 
of students who withdrew from the 
institutions between the end of the first 
year and the end of the fourth year. 
This withdrawal of students ranges 
from 15.6 per cent (Group A) to 32.9 
per cent (Group B). The thirty-five 
institutions show a 29.5 per cent with- 
drawal loss during this three-year pe- 
riod. 

Computation 
drawals during this period by type of 


of percentage with- 


control as presented in Table II reveals 
a withdrawal of 25.2 per cent for the 
private colleges and 31.5 per cent for 
public colleges. By type of control, 
private institutions show a decreasing 
percentage of withdrawal through the 
second and fourth years as size in- 
creases. Public institutions generally 
show an increasing percentage of with- 


drawal associated with increase in size. 


Which curricular areas experience 
greatest college withdrawal? 


Table IV shows the per cent of re- 
sponses which each area of greatest 
withdrawal received from the institu- 
tions surveyed. As a group, the col- 
leges identified in order of frequency 
of mention the following areas: Edu- 
cation (23.3%); Business Education, 
Business Administration, and Secre- 


tarial Science (18.3%); Science 
(16.6 %); and Social Sciences 


(18.3%). Comparison of areas show- 
ing greatest withdrawal by type of 
institutional control resulted in pat- 
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TABLE IV 


CuRRICULA EXPERIENCING GREATEST 
WITHDRAWAL AS STATED 
By INSTITUTIONS 





Per Cent of Responses 








" 

2 

B 

a a ee 

* a it a 

A he aA wh o) 

a O G O on) 

Education 33.3 20.8 16.6 23.3 

Business 16.6 20.8 16.6 18.3 

Science 13:1) 25:0) 142 466 

Social Sciences 222 125 5.5 13:33 

Arts and Sciences — 4.1 166 6.6 
Physical 

Education 55. So) Ss 66 
Engineering — — it 23 
Vocational, 

Industrial — 41 if) 5&0 
English 55 — — 1.6 
Home Economics 5.5 4.1 — 3.3 
Mathematics — — 55 1.6 








terns showing small differences from 
those of the total group. 


What reasons are given for discon- 
tinuing attendance in these colleges 
and universities? 


The reasons given for college drop- 
outs as stated by these institutions are 
represented in Table V. They are fi- 
nancial problems, poor scholarship, and 
transfer of the student to another in- 
stitution. The inclusion of _ illness, 
marriage, and military service brings 
to six the number of reasons most fre- 
quently stated by the participating col- 
leges. Size of institutions did not 
seem to influence the reasons named. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGES STATING CERTAIN 
REASONS FOR STUDENT WITHDRAWAL 





Per Cent of Responses 








a 

3 

o . oe 0 

} a a. a, fat 

n md = = s 

s c ££ 2g © 

= ~ i Y 

Poor Scholarship 25.5 26.8 19.3 24.3 

Financial 

Problems 27.6 26.8 25.8 268 
Transfer to another 

institution 10.6 7.3 12.9 10.0 

Illness 106: 24 GA G7 

Military Service 63 48 64 58 

Marriage Go 73 == R60 


12.6 24.1 28.8 20.7 


Miscellaneous 








Summary AND CoNCLUSIONS 


The following is a brief summary of 

the data of this study: 

1. The percentage of students of the 
combined institutions who did not 
return at the end of the first year 
of college attendance was 31.9 
per cent. 

2. The private colleges had 33.3 
per cent of their students who did 
not return at the end of the first 
year; the corresponding percen- 
tage for public colleges was 31.2 
per cent. 

8. The combined institutions gradu- 
ated 38.6 per cent of the original 
registrants at the end of four 
years. 

4. The private colleges graduated 
41.5 per cent of the original 
registrants at the end of four 
years. This to be compared to 
87.38 per cent in the public in- 
stitutions. 
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5. A considerable percentage of 
students (29.5) per cent) with- 
drew from the institutions be- 
tween the second and fourth 
years. 

6. Private institutions indicated a 
withdrawal of 25.2 per cent be- 
tween the second and fourth-year 
period. Public institutions ex- 
perienced this loss to the extent 
of 31.5 per cent of their students. 

7. The areas of instruction experi- 
encing the highest rates of with- 


drawal were: Education 
(23.3%); Business Education, 
Business Administration, and 


Secretarial Science (18.3%) and 
Science (16.6%). 

8. The most frequently mentioned 
reasons of withdrawal were finan- 
cial problems, poor scholarship, 
and transfer to another institu- 
tion. 

The forecasts of increased demands 
on the facilities, personnel, and serv- 
ices of institutions of higher education 
appear to be validated. This validity 
seems high enough to warrant examina- 
tion and re-examination of student se- 
lection, admission policies and prac- 
tices, and academic standards. Unhap- 
pily there is no one standard or prac- 
tice applicable to all colleges. The 
student is the source of individuality 
and character of the institution. The 
student-institutional relationship should 
be one of mutual respect and satisfac- 
tion. One must complement the other. 

Admission policies and student se- 
lection must have an understanding of 
the needs of society and how these are 
related to the institution’s ability and 
willingness to confront them. The 
quality of the student and the class 
affects the quality of the institution, 


determines the standard of student 
achievement, and quantitatively affects 
the next in-coming class, at least in 
terms of quality. Retention is di- 
rectly a recipient of its force. 

One registrar of a participating pri- 
vate college commented: “With the in- 
crease [in enrollment] it should be 
noted that there is greater selectivity 
in the admission of freshmen. This 
should reflect favorably in regard to 
drop-outs in the coming years.” 

The kind and type of student for 
which a particular college is best 
suited should be identified. This may 
set a college out on a sorting-out pro- 
cess which may have profoundly im- 
portant consequences for _ students. 
Abilities and achievements should be 
diagnosed continually over the four 
college years. This diagnosis should 
include repeated testing, course marks, 
and judgments by instructors and 
counseling personnel. It should be 
based on varied kinds of evidence. At 
this time, there is no one single perfect 
omnibus type of measuring instrument. 
Identification should embrace the cog- 
nitive and affective areas. Motivation, 
interests, aptitudes, even living condi- 
tions, affect academic performance. 
The resolution of the objectives and 
characteristics of the institution on one 
hand, and the grades and aptitudes of 
the students, on the other, must be ac- 
complished to reduce high wihdrawal 
rates. 

Guidance and counseling based on 
fact and institutional experience must 
receive more than structural attention. 
More than lip-service must be af- 
forded; it must become more than an 
accreditation standard. Guidance must 
fulfill its basic task—to ensure that 
the student is exposed to educational 
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experiences appropriate to his ability, 
to ensure that the student is exposed 
to non-curricular experiences, and to 
ensure that all of his varied intellec- 
tual potentialities have an opportunity 
to develop. This is partly helping 
him to select appropriate courses and, 
perhaps, even teachers, to motivate 
him, and to select the college best 
suited to his abilities. 

Some of these statements stir lively 
arguments. It is easy to see why. 
They assume the existence of an in- 
stitutional character and such charac- 
ter, to a large part, as one determined 
by its students. We are searching for 
the student who possesses these traits 
and characteristics that make him a 
good risk in a particular college. Ad- 
justments are needed as the large, all- 
purpose institution becomes larger. 
The smaller college has two courses, 
become larger or more selective; either 
path presents many problems. Deans 
and registrars encounter many of the 
problems. 

Effective ways of reducing stu- 
dent mortality can be found. Im- 


provement of counseling and guidance 
services, a better and more realistic 
orientation program, improved teach- 
ing, honors programs, tutorial pro- 
grams, improvement of loan funds, ex- 
pansion of financial grants, and initia- 
tion of still newer systems of deferred 
payments of yearly fees, may be meas- 
ures to which student withdrawal 
might respond favorably. 

Bold and imaginative thinking, still 
bolder plans, and energetic and dy- 
namic personnel may bring about 
changes which may reduce the loss of 
talent which is so urgently needed. 
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Turmoil in the South 


James W. VanpER ZANDEN 


Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology & Anthropology 
Ohio State University 


Since the Supreme Court’s 1954 de- 
segregation ruling, nearly 800 biracial 
Southern school districts have desegre- 
gated out of a total of some 2,875. Less 
than thirty of these have experienced 
disturbances of some severity attendant 
From the dif- 
fering experiences it is possible to ab- 


upon desegregation. 


stract a series of tentative generaliza- 
tions or propositions concerning tur- 
moil accompanying desegregation. 
Listed below are a series of generaliza- 
tions selected on the basis of their po- 
tential importance for social under- 
standing and policy. In most of the 
propositions the condition “all other 
things being equal” should be under- 
stood. Since “other conditions’ are 
rarely “equal,” this of course imposes 
a rigorous limitation upon the generali- 
zations. 

1. The incidence and severity of dis- 
turbances (in particular, mob situa- 
tions and student boycotts) attendant 
upon school desegregation has tended 
to vary inversely, within limits, with: 

(a) the degree of unequivocalness 
and firmness with which the deseg- 
regation policy and procedure is 
communicated to the population; 
(b) the degree of firmness and 
resoluteness with which the pro- 
gram is instituted and executed by 
authorities in the face of resis- 
tance; 

(c) the degree to which authori- 
ties make clear their readiness to 


employ legal sanctions and penal- 

ties against law-breakers. 
Perhaps of all the generalizations 
that can be made regarding the rela- 
tively smooth, unturbulent transition 
to integration, this ranks first in impor- 
steadfastness 


signs of 


tance. Sternness and 


have been interpreted as 
strength; indecision and wavering as 
signs of weakness. Desegregation that 
proceeds by 
steps backed by responsible authorities 
tends to be more readily accepted and 


taken for granted than a halting de- 


unequivocal, _ resolute 


segregation that appears unsure of it- 
self. Where desegregation is firmly 
administered, people tend to concede 
the legitimacy of the policy, although 
they may not abandon antiNegro sen- 
timents. A general expectation of res- 
olute authoritative intervention, e.g., of 
the invocation of laws against violence, 
incitement to violence, and truancy, 
decreases the probability of open con- 
flict. This generalization has been 
supported by 
gathered in race relations’ studies and 


consistently evidence 


in desegregation experience. Illustra- 


‘See: John P. Dean and Alex Rosen, 
A Manual of Intergroup Relations, Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1955, p. 70; Edward A. Suchman and 
Others, Desegregation: Some Propositions 
cad Research Suggestions. New York: An- 
ti-Defamation League of B’nai_ B'rith, 
1958, p. 60; Robin M. Williams, Jr., The 
Reduction of Intergroup Tensions, New 
York: ‘Social Science Research Council, 
Bulletin 57, 1947, p. 74; Robin M. Wil- 
liams, Jr., and Margaret W. Ryan, Schools 
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tive are the contrasting situations at- 
tendant upon school desegregation in 
Nashville, Tennessee, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and Louisville, Kentucky, where 
authorities took a clear, deliberate and 
determined course and that in Mans- 
field, Texas, where local officials pur- 
sued an equivocal, vacillating and per- 
missive policy, finally absenting them- 
selves from the community prior to the 
day of school registration. 

2. A resolute, unequivocal desegre- 
gation policy (such as described in 
proposition 1) tends to strengthen the 
position of “law and order” elements 
within the community and to increase 
the likelihood of their emergence as an 
active force. In the absence of such 
a policy, they have been prone to re- 
main silent. However, they tend to 
place a high premium upon the “law 
of the land” and to fear that the al- 
ternative to compliance is disorder. 

3. Individuals coming into an unfa- 
miliar situation, such as that experi- 
enced by students in initial desegre- 
gation, tend to be unusually sensitive 
to cues as to what is the appropriate 
and acceptable behavior.” According- 
ly, there can not be overemphasized 
the great importance to be attached to 





in Transition. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1954; James H. 
Tipton, Community in Crisis. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953, Chapter 6; Wil- 
liam W. Barnes, “Eliminating Segregation 
in New Jersey Public Schools: A Review 
of Methods Employed by Local Boards of 
Education,” Report to Division Against 
Discrimination, New Jersey Department of 
Education (mimeographed); and Kenneth 
B. Clark, “Desegregation: An Appraisal of 
the Evidence,” The Journal of Soctal Issues, 
9:54 ff, 1953. 

*In this connection see: Muzafer Sherif 
and O. J. Harvey, “A Study in Ego Func- 
tioning: Elimination of Stable Anchorages 
in Individual and Group Situations,” Socto- 
metry, 1S :275-305, 1952. 
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clarity and decisiveness in early inte- 
gration policy and practice, and to 
firmness in handling “incidents” aris- 
ing in classrooms, halls and_ school 
grounds. 

4. Incidents or threats of violence, 
when firmly dealt with and suppressed 
by legally constituted authorities, have 
not tended to be cumulative in the 
sense of leading to further incidents, 
but if anything, to a strengthening and 
reinforcing of the norms of “law and 
order,” and as such, desegregation. 

5. Opposition and overt resistance 
to desegregation tend to be decreased 
when the alternative is the loss of a 
desired public facility or the imposition 
of a direct economic or related burden 
upon the public.” 

6. Partial desegregation that affects 
only one or a few schools in a commun- 
ity tends to intensify mass resistance 
and increase the chances for disturb- 
ances. It opens the door to charges of 
to an 
attitude that “we are being asked to 
do this, but the others aren’t.’”* It like- 
wise presents 


“favoritism,” and “unfairness,” 


segregationists from 
neighboring areas with the opportunity 
to converge upon the desegregating 
community or school, concentrating up- 
on it considerable greater resources and 
manpower than otherwise might be 
possible. This is what happened at 
Milford, Clinton and Little Rock. 

7. A rapidly instituted program of 
desegregation tends to shorten the per- 
iod of anxiety and stress, to limit the 
duration of overt resistance or contro- 
versy, and to gain general community 
acceptance in less time than does a 


*Clark, op. ctt., p. 53 

*See: Tipton, of. cit., passim, for the man- 
ner in which the issue repeatedly reemerged 
in the 1945 Gary, Indiana, sckool strikes. 
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long, drawn-out process. Long-drawn 
out and complicated policies appear to 
maximize confusion and resistance. On 
the other hand, extended discussion of 
a contemplated policy, together with a 
distant or indefinite terminal date, not 
only serve to accentuate negative atti- 
tudes, but also to provide opponents of 
the plan with an opportunity to regard 
the issue as essentially open and de- 
batable.° 

8. Liberal, flexible transfer plans 
and “free option” policies, while mini- 
mizing the actual numbers involved in 
desegregation, tend to diminish the 
magnitude of the total overt opposition 
by providing an “escape” mechanism 
for those adamantly opposed to deseg- 
regation. At the same time, an accom- 
modative period of transition is pro- 
vided in which desegregation establish- 
es itself as a fait accompli. The actu- 
ality of desegregation is established, 
no longer a debatable issue. But flexi- 
bility is permitted school officials in the 
administration of such policies (when 
not primarily calculated to circum- 
vent or evade desegregation) according 
to concrete situations. The employ- 
ment of such programs has been wide- 
spread including such cities as Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Louis- 
ville and Frankfort, Kentucky; Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; and Greensboro, 
North Carolina. A similar “free op- 
tion” policy has been prevalent 
throughout Maryland. School officials 
have generally shown particular liber- 
ality in granting transfer requests to 
members of a racial group (either 
Negro or white) finding itself a small 


‘See: Bonita H. Valien, The St. Louis 
Story: A Study of Desegregation. New 
York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith, 1956, p. 68 and Williams and Ryan, 
op. cit., p. 242. ; 


minority within a desegregated situa- 
tion. 

9. The exploitation of the race and 
desegregation issues for political pur- 
poses tends to be associated with an 
increase in resistance. It tends to cre- 
ate uncertainty and confusion and en- 


courage beliefs that integration “can 
be licked.” 

10. Disagreement, competition or 
conflict between levels or agencies of 
government over the policy or pro- 
cedure to be pursued toward desegre- 
gation tends to intensify mass resist- 
ance and increase the chances for dis- 
turbances.” This was clearly reflected 
within the Little Rock situation. The 
county chancery court issued an in- 
junction against integration in the face 
of a federal court ruling ordering de- 
segregation, while Governor Orval Fau- 
bus sought to thwart the federal court 
and the integration plans of local offi- 
cials, 

11. The incidence or severity of dis- 
turbances attendant upon desegrega- 
tion has not been directly dependent 
upon the presence of wide-spread neg- 
ative attitudes toward desegregation 
within the white community. Within 
wide limits prejudiced persons will 
accept and participate in a desegre- 
gated setting if such patterns are es- 
tablished and accepted as appropriate 
by other participants in the situation.’ 
Furthermore, within desegregation sit- 
uations, a multitude of values and atti- 
tudes are operative, which, interacting 
with those on race, contribute to the 
community reaction. Included among 
these other values and attitudes are 


°See: Edward Suchman and Others, “De- 
segregation: Some Propositions and Re- 
search Suggestions”. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity, mimeographed, 1954, p. 112. 

Ibid, 
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respect for law and order, fear of vio- 
lence and chaos, regard for public edu- 
cation and respect for authority. 

A study by Robert T. Bower of 
American University showed, that of a 
1954 sampling in Washington, D.C., 
24 per cent thought the Supreme Court 
decision on integration “good.” Only 


‘ 


10 per cent more thought it was “good 


qualified” or ‘‘neutral.” Yet desegrega- 
tion was accomplished with more than 
three-fifths of “public opinion” against 
it. This proposition is consistent with 
recent research and theory which sug- 
gests that there exists a gap between 
the attitude of prejudice and the action 
of discrimination in which a variety 
of facilitating or inhibiting factors can 
be interposed.” 

12. There has been no notable dif- 
erence in the intensity and incidence of 
overt, mass resistance or the incidence 
and severity of disturbances attendant 
upon desegregation between desegre- 
gation initiated through school board 
decision and that initiated under court 
order.” 

13. The incidence and severity of 
disturbances attendant upon desegre- 


*See:; Robert K. Merton, “Discrimination 
and the American Creed,’ Chapter XI in 
Discrimination and Nattonal Welfare, R. 
M. Maclver, ed. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949; Melvin Tumin, Paul Barton 
and Bernie Burrus, “Education, Prejudice 
and Discrimination: A Study in Readiness 
for Deseeregation,’ American Soctological 
Review, 23:41-9, 1958; Ann Holden, Bonita 
Valien and Preston Valien, “A Tentative 
Description and Analysis of the School De- 
segregation Crisis in. Clinton, Tennessee,” 
New York: Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, mimeographed, n.d., p. 21; 
George Eaton Simpson and J. Milton Yin- 
ger, Ractal and Cultural Minorities. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953, pp. 18-20; 
Bernard Kutner, ct al., “Verbal Attitudes 
and Overt Behavior Involving Racial Pre- 
judice,’ Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 47 :649-652, 1952; Williams, op. 
cit., pp. 36-42; and Clark, op. cit., pp. 47ff 

°Clark, op. cit., pp. 32ff. 
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gation has not been directly dependent 
upon the relative or absolute number 
of Negro children involved in the de- 
segregation situation. There appears to 
be no greater proclivity for incidents 
where only one or two Negroes are ad- 
mitted to an all-white institution than 
where white children constitute a min- 
ority within the integrated situation. 

14. The Negro-white population ra- 
tio of a community has not provided 
a reliable index by which to gauge the 
intensity or incidence of overt resist- 
ance to school desegregation or the 
likelihood of disturbances resulting 
from it.° However, as an index of 
resistance activity it becomes progres- 
sively reliable as the ecological unit of 
analysis is enlarged, i.e., sub-area— 
state—sub-region.” 

15. The scale of the institution—its 
largeness or smallness or the number of 
people involved—does not necessarily 
determine the success or failure of de- 
segregation. There is some suggestive 
evidence that the larger the scale of the 
dsegregation the greater the likelihood 
of general acceptance or the lack of 
overt resistance. ™ 

16. Integration has frequently been 
realized with little overt resistance de- 
spite considerable latent opposition 
through failure of large numbers of 


“James W. Vander Zanden, “Turbulence 
Accompanying School Desegregation,” The 
Journal of Educational Soctology, 32:68-75, 
October 1958. Also see: Thomas F. Petti- 
grew, “Demographic Correlates of Border 
State Desegregation,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 22:638-689, December 1957. 

"See: A. Stephen Stephan, “Integration 
and Sparse Negro Populations,” School and 
Society, 81:133-135, 1952 and “Population 
Ratios, Racial Attitudes, and Desegrega- 
tion,” paper read before the meeting of the 
Southwest Social Science Association, So- 
ciology Section, San Antonio, March 30, 
1956. 

“Clark, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 
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whites to comprehend the reality and 
actuality of the impending integration, 
through ignorance on the part of many 
others of the existence of desegrega- 
tion plans, and through the absence 
of the crystallization and organization 
of sentiment by segregationist agitators 
and groups. 


17. A direct challenge to customary 
racial patterns tends to arouse anxiety 
and resistance. The actual change us- 
ually removes vague apprehensions, 
substituting for them concrete prob- 
lems of actual educational operation. 
The decisions made within such a con- 
text can accordingly be phrased and 
interpreted as in the public interest.” 


18. School officials and authorities 
have not infrequently hesitated to un- 
dertake a program of desegregation 
which they otherwise might be willing 
to institute for fear that community 
reaction would be overwhelmingly a- 
gainst such a policy and against them- 
selves for being associated with it. 
Court mandates ordering desegregation 
tend to strengthen their determination 
and willingness to execute a program 
ef desegregation. Their public posi- 
tion then tends to become, “We may 
not like the situation, but our hands are 
tied, and we now must accept inte- 


gration.” 


19. Communities characterized by 
considerable economic and social inse- 
curity appear to be especially vulner- 
able to outbreaks attendant upon de- 
segregation. The disturbances at Cai- 
ro, Illinois, in 1952, and in Sturgis and 
Clay, Kentucky, in 1956, appear to 
have been closely related to unsettled 


“Williams and Ryan, op. cit., p. 247 
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and unstable economic conditions with- 
in the respective communities.” 

20. The prevalent “educative” pro- 
gram, designed to facilitate adult ac- 
ceptance of desegregation and operat- 
ing through parent-teacher associations 
and civic groups, has tended to be at 
best but a minor factor determining the 
incidence or severity of distrubances 
attendant upon desegregation. In a 
community such as Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, despite the national acclaim giv- 
en its educational desegregation pro- 
gram, the decisive factor in the rela- 
tively smooth compliance appears not 
to have been such activities, The cru- 
cial element tended to be the deter- 
mined, unequivocal policy instituted and 
pursued by authorities and the stern, 
non-tolerant policy inaugurated toward 
“agitators” and demonstrators. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that 
Clinton, Tennessee, school authorities 
also undertook a somewhat similar “‘ed- 
ucative” program. This appraisal of 
such programs appears to be rein- 
forced by recent research that has 
brought into question the effectiveness 
of persuasion and educative techniques 
in combating prejudice and discrimina- 
tion.” 

The role of the prevalent education- 
al preparatory programs has as yet 
not been subjected to thorough analy- 





“For a discussion of the Cairo, Illinois, 
situation see, Jbid., 80-110, and for that in 
Sturgis, Roscoe Griffin, Sturgis, Kentucky. 
New York: Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, n.d. 

*See Suchman and Others, Anti-Defa- 
mation League publication, op. ctt., pp. 27- 
28, 35, 37-41; Robert K. Merton, Soctal 
Theory and Social Structure. Glencoe, IIb: 
The Free Press, 1949; R. M. Maclver, The 
More Perfect Union. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1948, pp. 222-23; Kurt Lewin, 
Resolving Soctal Conflicts, New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1948, pp. 63-8; and 
Williams, op. cit., pp. 27-31. 
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sis. However, a number of generali- 
zations appear warranted from the a~- 
vailable evidence. First, the programs, 
primarily operating through parent- 
teacher associations and other organi- 
zations, have on the whole not reached 
lower socio-economic groups or resi- 
dents in outlying areas, groups from 
whom demonstrators most notably have 
been drawn. Second, the programs 
tend to generate debate and discussion, 
arousing segments of the population 
who are opposed to desegregation but 
who might otherwise have been inac- 
tive due to a failure to grasp the mean- 
ing or immediacy of the program. 
Third, the programs have frequently 
contributed to a crystallizing and 
strengthening of sentiment among “law 
and order” elements and to a neutral- 
izing of certain vacillating elements 
who otherwise might have swung into 
the segregationist camp. 

21. Publicity associated with school 
desegregation seems to be a complex, 
rather than a simple variable. Some 
school administrations initiated success- 
ful desegregation by avoiding pub- 
licity; others by implementing exten- 
sive programs of publicity.” 

22. The local media of mass com- 
munication (the press, radio and tele- 
vision) have tended to play an import- 
ant role in determining the nature, de- 
gree and extent of overt resistance 
through their treatment and coverage 
of developments stemming from deseg- 
regation action and their position on 
the integration issue. Thus, for exam- 
ple, in the fall of 1954 a flurry of 
student strikes and boycotts protesting 
integration emerged in West Virginia 
on the heels of the trouble at Milford, 


*Williams and Ryan, op. cit., pp. 242-3. 


Delaware and White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. By either “playing 
down” the new outbreaks or ignoring 
them entirely, the Charleston papers 
(The Gazette and The Daily Mail), in 
the opinion of school authorities, play- 
ed a major role in stemming the move- 
ment which was gaining momentum in 
the state. Likewise, the “law and 
order” positions of the Charlotte, 
Greensboro and Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, newspapers were widely cred- 
ited with playing an instrumental role 
in the relatively smooth desegregation 
which these communities realized. On 
the other hand, the strong anti-inte- 
gration position of the Mansfield, Tex- 
as News served to arouse the popula- 
tion of this latter community.” 


23. A small, active, vocal and or- 
ganized minority may precipitate overt 
resistance and violent opposition, func- 
tioning in a catalytic capacity, even 
where acceptance or accommodation 
to impending desegregation appears 
widespread. This was clearly the sit- 
uation at Clinton, Tennessee. 


24. Where mobs have emerged at- 
tendant upon school integration, the 
participants have been drawn predomi- 
nantly from the lower socio-economic 
classes.” 

25. Mob situations have been char- 


“For a discussion of the role of the News 
in the Mansfield disorder see: John How- 
ard Griffin and Theodore Freedman, “What 
Happened in Mansfield”. New York: Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, mim- 
eographed, n.d., p. 1. For a treatment of 
the role of the press in the Gary, Indiana, 
disorders see, Tipton, op. cit., passim. 

“See, for example, Holden and Others, 
op. cit., p. 9; Griffin, op. cit., p. 8; and 
Warren Breed, Beaumont, Texas: College 
Desegregation Without Popular Support. 
New York: Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, n.d., p. 6. 
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acterized by the presence of large 
numbers of disgruntled, frustrated in- 
dividuals for whom the “Negro” and 
“integration” have become the sym- 
bolized focus of their discontent.” This 
has been apparent to and noted by 


many observers on the scene. 


26. The “radical” or “extremist” 
leadership among __ segregationists 
(those inclined toward “direct action- 
ism” as opposed to the “conservative” 
leadership with a predominantly “le- 
galistic’” orientation) has been fre- 
quently drawn from among individuals 
who previously had local reputations 
as “odd,” ‘malcontents,’ and “rattle- 
brains,” suggesting that they are frus- 
trated and disgruntled individuals 
whose basic motivations were not neces- 
sarily directly related to race. 


27. On the whole, local law enforce- 
ment agencies, especially in small com- 
munities, have been handicapped by 
size, equipment and training in coping 
with potential or actual mob situations. 
When authorities fail to act against a 
mounting mob situation, it frequently 
gains momentum and shortly can be- 
come an unmanageable Frankenstein. 
This is what occurred at Sturgis, Clin- 
ton and Little Rock.” Only a superior 
force can cope with such a situation. 
The alternative is either state or feder- 
al intervention or surrender to the mob. 
In the latter case, as in Mansfield, in- 
tegration is frustrated. 


*Cf., John Dollard and Others, Frustra- 
tion and Aggression. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937; Karen Horney, The 
Neurotic Personality of Our Time. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1937, p. 86; 
and Williams, op. ctt., pp. 53, 62. 

*For a discussion of the situation at 
Clinton see: Holden and Others, of. cit., 
pp. 13-14. 


28. For a mob to emerge, it is essen- 
tial that individuals congregate in close 
physical proximity. Accordingly, pol- 
ice cordons and barricades holding 
crowd members a considerable distance 
from school grounds, dispersal of in- 
cipient group congregations, and re- 
moval of ringleaders from the scene 
have proved especially successful in 
preventing potential mob situations.” 


29. The violence stemming from 
school integration has been predomi- 
nantly of a terroristic and intimidative 
nature, perpetrated individually or in 
small groups, and carried out by 
stealth.” There have been a number of 
instances of individuals having been 
“roughed up” by mob demonstrators 
but on the whole the violence has been 
of a secretive character, e.g., night 
bombings and dynamitings.” 


80. In nearly all instances, the a- 
mount of difficulty and tension actually 
experienced in desegregation was less 
than had been anticipated and predict- 
ed.” 


Some thirty propositions have been 
outlined concerning turmoil attendant 


*In this connection see: Joseph D. Loh- 
man, The Police and Minority Groups. 
Chicago: Chicago Park District, 1947, and 
Alexander F. Miller, “Violence: It Need 
ion Happen,” New South, 13:3-6, March 
1958. 

“For a discussion of the conditions under 
which mob violence is most likely see: Wil- 
liams, op. cit., p. 60 

“See: Intimidation, Reprisal and Vio- 
lence in the South’s Racial Crisis, published 
jointly by the American Friends Service 
Committee: The Department of Racial and 
Cultural Relations, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America; and the Southern Regional 
Council, 1959. 

“Clark, op. cit., pp. 50-53; and Williams 
and Ryan, op. cét., p. 238. 
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upon desegregation. 


They only begin 
to scratch the surface of a phenome- 
non that promises considerable reward 
for fruitful and creative research in the 


social sciences. In the absence of more 
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definitive research on the matter at 
this time, these propositions have been 
tentatively advanced for their potential 
importance for social understanding 
and policy. 
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Human Rights, Law, and Education* 


Witson Recorp 


Associate Professor of Sociology, Sacramento State College 


It is appropriate that the Third An- 
nual Forum on Public Issues sponsored 
by the Social Science Division of Sac- 
ramento State College has as one of 
its major themes, “The Law and Hu- 
man Rights.” It is equally appro- 
priate, perhaps in the circumstances, 
mandatory, that within that broad 
theme attention be given to segrega- 
tion in the public schools. 

Why? 


° 6, ege A 
First, for the citizen in a modern dem- 


There are two reasons. 
ocracy there is no more important right 
than that which provides through edu- 
cation the opportunity to develop to 
the fullest his intellectual and moral 
potentials® Without such a right, es- 
tablished through law and supported 
by affirmative official actions, no indi- 
vidual or group can nowadays hope to 
realize the promises and fulfill the re- 
sponsibilities of the democratic faith. 
Second, no other right has been so 
systematically denied to so many 
people for so long a time. Particularly 
have Negro Americans, who now num- 
ber eighteen million—one-tenth of our 
population—failed to receive the bene- 
fits of liberal schooling that we consider 
essential for free men in a free society. 
All the more glaring is that failure 
when we realize that the denial to 
Negroes of equal access tq the na- 
tion’s educational resources was not 
accidental but purposive, not piecemeal 
but calculated. 





*Address before the Third Social Science 
Forum on Public Issues, March, 1960. 


The desirability, indeed, the neces- 
sity of free, universal, public instruc- 
tion was recognized by many of our 
forebears. Education, they thought, 
should have three broad purposes: first, 
to equip the citizen to make wise, in- 
formed choices on matters of public 
policy and to exercise choices in terms 
of public interest; second, to further 
his moral and spiritual development by 
giving him effective access to the great 
store of knowledge concerning man’s 
relation to man and man’s relation to 
the universe: third, to make him an ef- 
fective contributor to the material de- 
velopment of society through the ac- 
quisition of scientific, technical, and 
mechanical skills and their application 
in creative, productive endeavor. These, 
then, were the three central aims that 
informed development of the American 
educational system. 

True enough, these were ideals, and 
there was always a gap between what 
was preached and what was practiced. 
Gradually, however, more and more ci- 
tizens—women, immigrants, the social- 
ly handicapped, the poor—reaped the 
benefits of learning which before had 
been the privilege of the well-born and 
the well-bred. Group after group as- 
serted effectively their claims against 
the educational monopoly of elites. 
However, there were exceptions, the 
largest and most obvious one being the 
Negro. And, one of the great unfin- 
ished tasks dictated by those ideals 
was, and remains, according the Negro 
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in America those minimal opportuni- 
ties for education generally available 
to those of paler skin and more fortu- 
nate circumstance, 

This is not to say, of course, that 
the Negro has been denied totally this 
basic human right; it is to insist that 
so many obstacles have been placed in 
his way that his chances of becoming 
a full citizen, an effective choice-mak- 
ing individual, and a creative contribu- 
tor to the material growth of our so- 
ciety are, even today, slim. And one 
ean hardly avoid surprise that as many 
Negroes as have, managed to wrest 
some learning from a society which, 
while it proclaimed the ideal ot educa- 
tional opportunity, developed concur- 
rently an elaborate ideology and a set 
of legally-sanctioned institutions for 
keeping the Negro, permanently, in his 
uneducated place. 

However, changes, big and dramatic, 


and sometimes violent, are taking 


place. The lights and shadows are so 
many and so shifting that one has diffi- 
culty in getting a clear image of the 
education 


Nonetheless, I should empha- 


contemporary race and 
scene. 
size that many of the events of recent 
years are culminations of certain gra- 
dual changes taking place over a long 
period of time, and further, that these 
changes will continue at an increased 
tempo. While we might like to review 
these historical developments as_ the 
context within which the happenings 
of the day might be seen more clearly, 
time does not permit such exploration. 
Accordingly, I will focus on the 1954 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court and on some of the changes 
growing out of those momentous de- 
crees. 


Four major results are now appa- 
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rent. First, the legal foundations of 
racial segregation in public schools, 
and by implication in other public fa- 
cilities, have been wiped away. Up 
until 1954 those underpinnings, al- 
though eroding here and there, were 
still firmly imbedded, particularly in 
the Southern states. As a part of a 
“massive resistance” strategy legisla- 
tures in that region have tried to pass 
new laws that would provide new 
props for the weakened biracial sys- 
tem in education. 
been willing to authorize abandonment 


Some of them have 


of the public instruction programs, if 
by doing so they could deny Negroes 
equality of educational opportunity. In 
some cases they have had at least mo- 
mentary success. However, the fact 
is inescapable that the humpty-dumpty 
of “separate but equal,” which was cer- 
tainly separate but never equal, cannot 
be put together again. Even the South- 
ern die-hards — Russell, Talmadge, 
Eastland, Thurmond, Byrnes, and Fau- 
bus—now realize that “massive resis- 
tance” or perhaps more accurately, 
“nullification,” is They 
fight a holding action, seeking to delay 
or sidetrack the desegregation process 
and to obstruct affirmative public poli- 
cies. However, they now seem less 
confident of success while an increas- 


a failure. 


ing sense of guilt pervades their ef- 
forts. 

A second result of the 
Court decision is that public schools 
in the South—and elsewhere—are be- 
ing desegregated. Some of you may 
be impatient with the slowness with 
which this is being done. I share that 
impatience and lament the fact that 
the federal administration seems ca- 
pable of doing no more than deploring 
violence while hoping, as the Sacra- 
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mento Bee pointed out recently, that 
the race and education problem in the 
South will somehow, “pass 
However, in spite of the multitudinous 
efforts to obstruct school desegregation 


away.” 


and the laissez faire attitude of the fed- 
eral administration, certain hard and 
encouraging facts stand out. In Gover- 
nor Faubus’ state 9,750 Negro pupils 
are enrolled in integrated school sys- 
tems. In North Carolina the number 
is 41,000; in Texas there are 33,000; 
and in the District of Columbia there 
are no less than 93,000. 
states—Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 


Only in five 


Mississippi, and South Carolina—are 
there no racially integrated public 
schools. Some of the integration is of 
a token nature, but it can be antici- 
pated, now that the process has started, 
in most states, it will continue. In the 
seventeen Southern and border states 
and the District of Columbia more than 
a half million Negro pupils are now 
Those 
who insist that law is not, and cannot 
be, an instrument of social change 
might well ponder these data. 

A third result of the Court’s de- 
cision is a general weakening of the 
ideology of white supremacy and of 
its institutional supports. While this 
development is more difficult than the 
first two to gauge, it is quite real and 
has far-reaching implications. The 
Court’s ruling, and the specific actions 
growing out of it, posed moral ques- 
tions for whites who theretofore had 
not bothered to ponder seriously the 
ethical premises on which their rela- 
tions to Negroes rested. They were 
forced to confront and to act on issues 
which they would have preferred to for- 
get. Few could find refuge on a segre- 
gated golf course. While Southern 


enrolled in integrated systems. 


white response has not been uniform, by 
any means, a great many white dwell- 
ers below the Mason-Dixon line now 
concede that racial segregation is mor- 
ally wrong. Some, and I think their 
number is increasing, are prepared to 
accept, even initiate, practical actions 
that stem from that belief. Apparent- 
ly, their ranks have been joined by the 
Governor of Florida. Simultaneously, 
they are led to question not only the 
“separate but equal” doctrine, so far 
as concerns schools, but also its de- 
sirability in all other areas of race re- 
lations. For example, resistance to 
Negro voting in the South is crumb- 
ling, in spite of the Senior Senator 
from Georgia, and his filibustering as- 
sociates, and the next generation of 
politicians from that and similar states 
will cultivate rather than suppress the 
Negro vote. The loudness of the 
Southern white segregationists reflect 
not so much their confidence but their 
uncertainty not only about events, but 
about themselves. A boy whistles in 
the dark not because he is secure, but 
because he is afraid. 

A fourth result of the Court’s de- 
cision is a growth of democratic mili- 
tancy among Negroes in the South and 
elsewhere. Their protest does not as- 
sume violent form; on the contrary, it 
has been a legal, peaceful, and order- 
ly challenge to prevailing race rela- 
tions practices. For a disadvantaged 
people seeking to enter the mainstream 
of American life, knowledge that both 
morality and law are on its side is a 
great weapon. In the South today it 
is the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the 
Congress on Racial Equality, and the 
Southern Regional Council not the Ku 
Klux Klan or the White Citizens Coun- 
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cils, that can justly claim that their 
actions are sanctioned by the supreme 
law of the land. 

Negroes in the South know that if 
desegregation policies are to be imple- 
mented, Negroes will have to assume 
Indeed, 


the rulings of the Court require that 


much of the responsibility. 


initiative be taken by those who deem 
themselves to be denied opportunities 
for equal education. In many cases 
where Negroes have made efforts to 
secure compliance by school boards 
with the law, they have been subject 
to the most wilful, even violent, pres- 
sure. In the circumstances what must 
impress any sensitive observer is not 
how little, but how much, effective re- 
sponse one finds among Southern Ne- 
groes to the demands of desegregation 
procedures. 

It is highly significant that in recent 
student sit-ins, bus 
school picketing, and other forms of 


years boycotts, 
nonviolent, and frequently spontane- 
ous, collective action have occurred in 
the South, even in Mississippi and 
South Carolina. In large part the 


stimulus for this comes from two 
sources: the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954, and the resistance of white 
segregationists to the implementing of 
that decision. 

Further, it is portentous that the re- 
sponse of Southern white officials has 
not taken the form of traditional mass 
and partially private violence, which 
leads one to conclude that they, too, 
have gained some added respect for 
law, or at least realize that observance 
of law is in the circumstances neces- 
sary. True enough, violence has oc- 
curred and Negroes have been the pri- 
mary victims. More violence may oc- 


cur in the future with the chief suf- 
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ferers being Negro students. But their 
protest and the protest of other Ne- 
groes, will continue, assuming first one 
form and then another, and its basic 
rationale will be the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954. One reason why 
this protest will continue is that it is 
grass-roots in character. It cannot be 
dismissed as Communist conspiracy or 
Like cot- 
ton, and corn, and sugar cane, it is 
It is genuine and white 
Southerners know it, and they know 
it very well. Perhaps that is why 
they cannot resist it more effectively. 

In view of the four general results 
of the Supreme Court ruling that I 
have sketched above, I am sure you 
will concur that it was, indeed, a mo- 
mentous decision. Further, I believe 
most of you would agree, that, given 
the issues at stake, the justices could 
not have ruled otherwise. The opinion 
of Mr. Chief Justice Warren, without 
doubt, will go down as one of the great 


damn Yankee interference. 


Dixie grown. 


pronouncements on human rights in this 
century. It speaks not only to Ne- 
groes and white Southerners but to all 
of us here, and perhaps to all those 
who believe that human rights and the 
rule of law are inextricably linked. 
But you have been told and told 
again that law can go only so far in 
changing social attitudes and human 
behavior. 
What disturbs me is the widespread no- 


That, I am sure, is true. 


tion that law must reflect only prevail- 
ing public sentiment. That, I am 
Admittedly, 
law may be more readily enforced 


equally sure, is not true. 


where there is concensus on its de- 
sirability. But one would hardly ar- 
gue that old laws should be disobeyed 
or that new ones should not be adopted 
merely because some groups would try 
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The aim of law has 


to evade them. 


never been to change men’s morals di- 
rectly, but to control certain aspects 
of their behavior in accordance with 
defined principles of the public inter- 
est and of the rights of individual ci- 
tizens. 

Somewhere along the line I should 
have mentioned that I lived the first 
22 years of my life in the South. That 
will make a little more understandable 
Well, 


Yankees, I have been looking away 


what I am now going to say. 


with you to Dixieland. 

Rightfully so, perhaps, for it is 
there that one of the most critical is- 
sues in human rights is being fought 
cut. But before you indulge in an 
orgy of self-congratulation that you 
are not, thank God, as Southerners, 
consider briefly some implications of 
the Court’s decision for us in Califor- 
nia. Although we are not angels, let 
us look homeward. I suggest you re- 
serve a part of your indignation for 
racial segregation in California public 
For here in the Golden State 
segregation in education, although not 


schools. 


sanctioned by law, is nonetheless real 
and widespread. Indeed, there may 
well be taking place a de facto segre- 
gation which in many respects repeats 
South 


Perhaps, also, we 


those patterns in the about 
which we protest. 
might deplore school segregation in 


Sacramento, California as well as in 


Little Rock, 
Georgia, and Birmingham, Alabama. 


Arkansas, Savannah, 

The establishment and exercise of 
the human right to education is as 
much the 
at Sacramento State College as it is 
the responsibility of students at Fisk 


responsibility of students 


University in Tennessee and Alcorn 
College in Mississippi. Surely, if they 
are willing to endure gas bomb re- 
prisals by police, detention in jails and 
wire pens in near freezing weather, 
and the filthy insults of bigots in an 
effort to obtain equal educational op- 
portunities, we can hardly stand idly 
by if we share the same moral commit- 
ments. We cannot evade that respon- 
sibility by closing our eyes to the 
realities about us or by mouthing 
pious incantations about the limits of 
federal power and inadequacy of the 
office of the president. 

For us here, right here, in Califor- 
nia the most significant result of the 
Supreme Court decision in 1960 may 
well be the opportunity, indeed, the 
necessity, to do what we have been 
insisting that Southerners ought to do. 
And if we act on the moral premises 
of the Court’s ruling, we will not only 
strengthen the human right to educa- 
tion here, but in the South as well. 
As members of a democratic society, 
one of whose foundation stones is 


equality of educational opportunity, 


we can, in good conscience do no less. 











Africa: Its People and Their 
Culture History* 


The major purpose of this book is 
to provide a thoroughly scientific as 
well as graphic survey of the major 
cultural developments and movements 
of peoples in Africa over the past 
7,000 years. Quite literally, the scope 
of the book is indicated through one 
of several definitions of Africa offered 
by the author—that which posits Afri- 
ca as a continent having “more distinct 
peoples and cultures than any other 
continent.” From this definition and 
a mass of supporting data which at- 
tests Dr. Murdock’s encyclopedic au- 
thority, many fresh insights on the 
African peoples and their cultural his- 
tory are drawn. It is also important 
to note that while the author's descrip- 
tions of cultural entities in Africa are 
couched in highly technical language, 
he does succeed in creating new align- 
ments and fusions of evidence which 
make the picture of Africa’s cultural 
and historical evolution seem far less 
abstract or involved. 

Part I of Dr. Murdock’s book af- 
fords the general student a thoroughly 
rational introduction to Africa, com- 
pressing geography, race, language, 
economy, society, government and his- 
tory into an interlocking morphological 
panorama of the continent. The sour- 
ces of the data thus so compactly re- 
viewed were derived from innumerable 
historiographic, anthropological, eco- 
nomic and demographic studies ack- 
nowledged by the author both in the 
body of the text and in various biblio- 
graphies. But what is of value is 
that he has patiently and accurately 
synthesized these materials; so that 
the general configuration of land, 


*George Peter Murdock, Africa: Its 
People and Their Culture History. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959. 
pp. 456. 
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language and people is, so to speak, 
unfolded in the succeeding chapters 
with the completeness of a Mercator 
projection. 

Three basic and interrelated meth- 
ods are employed by Murdock to de- 
velop a synthesis by regions of the 
multiform expressions of African so- 
cietal organization. By the first 
method, his inspection of the nuclear 
and corporeal unity of closely affiliated 
tribal families (here called “tribal 
clusters”) results in an ecological in- 
terpretation of the discovery, cultivation 
and extensive use of native food plants 
by relatively stable or sedentary so- 
cieties mainly in Northeast Africa, the 
Western Sudan and in coastal West 
Africa; while the second method, also 
composite in aim, explores the material 
culture of the African populations in 
an effort to reveal the true bases of 
that striking unity within diversity 
which has characterized the fracturing 
and regrouping of numerous tribal 
clusters. This method also considers 
tribal linkage by language as well as 
by cultural artifacts not necessarily 
related to the ecology of the land. Mur- 
dock’s third method probes deeply and 
revealingly into the transcontinental 
racial and tribal affinities arising from 
all the factors previously mentioned 
together with the more endogenous so- 
cial traits of familial, marriage, clanic 
and linguistic kinships. The latter 
method is to a considerable degree lexi- 
co-statistical; and in Murdock’s hands 
results in the most reliable and syste- 
matic demographic survey in English 
to date of the major tribal clusters 
of the indigenous African peoples. 

With rare patience and formidable 
technic the author has searched out 
the nuclear and variant names and the 
linguistic, cultural and other distinc- 
tive characteristics of tribes related 
by blood or cultural affiliation. While 
there is nothing new about this method 
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as applied to regional Africa (one has 
only to advert to the writings of Her- 
mann Baumann, R. Thurnwald and D. 
Westermann and to those of Frobenius, 
Von Sydow, Daryll Ford, Schapera 
and Greenberg, to cite a few of the 
writers whose works have both scope 
and perspective), there is yet much 
that is new in its use by an American 
scholar to describe patterns of cul- 
tural history of all native Africa as 
these would seem to have evolved over 
the past 7,000 years. 

One of the most informative aspects 
of this study consists of evidence of 
discovery, cultivation and exploitation 
of indigenous cultigens by native Afri- 
cans and their subsequent exportation 
and reintroduction via transcontinen- 
tal trade routes into the motherland. 
The recovery of such agricultural en- 
tities was frequently accomplished with 
the introduction of agricultural staples 
and co-staples of non-African origin. 
In this connection, Murdock gives full 
consideration to each of the seven ma- 
jor complexes of food plants which 
have figured in African cultural his- 
tory. He demonstrates quite convin- 
cingly that, as regards the use and 
exhange of foods, Africa’s contacts 
with Asia, Europe and the Americas 
have not been only vital but long 
continued. Quite significant is his 
comment on the historic age of the Af- 
rican Negro’s agricultural self-suf- 
ficiency in the West: 

Ancient Egypt acquired agriculture 

and domestic animals from adjacent 

Southwest Asia. Here sedentary 

village life with tillage and herding 

of goats had developed in the hills 

of east central Iraq by about 6500 

B.C. These achievements spread 

throughout the Fertile Crescent and, 

with increments, reached Lower 

Egypt around 4500 B.C., as we 

know from radiocarbon dating. 

After more than a millennium of 

further elaboration they became the 

basis of the resplendent civilization 
of Pharaonic Egypt. 

It has hitherto escaped attention, 

however, that agriculture was inde- 


pendently developed at about the 

same time by the Negroes of West 

Africa. This was, moreover, a 

genuine invention, not a borrowing 

from another people. Furthermore, 
the assemblage of cultivated plants 
ennobled from wild forms in Negro 

Africa ranks as one of the four 

major agricultural complexes 

evolved in the entire course of hu- 
man history... 

While Dr. Murdock’s effort to re- 
construct the cultural history of the 
native peoples of Africa by the most 
painstaking inductive procedures is 
not only a noble but a praiseworthy 
undertaking, some parts of his study 
still rest and must continue to rest 
for some time on weak hypotheses. 
This observation seems especially just 
where he has tried to settle old ques- 
tions pertaining to the character and 
influence of Bantu settlements in East 
Africa and the direction and extent of 
economic and cultural give-and-take 
affecting certain middle African groups 
such as those of Nigeria and the west 
coastal communities as carriers of cul- 
ture and as receptors of economic and 
cultural influences from the East. Ad- 
mitting that the dynamic factors of 
tribal life are referable to race or 
blood as well as to means of subsis- 
tence, patterns of lineal descent, and 
a host of other factors which can and 
should be discussed at length, it is 
nevertheless certain that the same dy- 
namic factors are in turn fundamen- 
tally altered or influenced by the ex- 
ternal factors of religion, war, social 
etiquette, political maneuver and, by 
no means least, complex technical and 
industrial concomitants. In the pre- 
face, Dr. Murdock explains that limi- 
tations of space as well as order have 
made it impossible for him to attempt 
any synthesis of the fields of religion, 
art, law, socialization or technolog’y. 
It is, nevertheless, regrettable that 
he has allowed what must have seemed 
to him necessary or compulsive con- 
centration on the origin, use, and typo- 
logy of material culture, with respect 
to definitions of agricultural economy, 
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tribal locus or habitat and cultural dif- 
fusion, to obscure the role of indus- 
trial and technological factors in Afri- 
can life and history. 

It is largely in relation to the mini- 
mization of data of this kind that the 
author’s treatment of the contribution 
of the Malaysian, Arab and Bantu 
components to the agricultural and the 
commercial prosperity of East Africa 
from about 60 A.D. to the arrival of 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, leaves something to be desired. 
This section of the book is in fact 
somewhat injured by the author’s un- 
critical acceptance of unproved as- 
sumptions for which certain older 
writers are undoubtedly responsible 
namely, that the appearance of a Ne- 
groid or Bantu strain in the popula- 
tions of Malaysia, India, parts of 
Polynesia and even China, can be ac- 
counted for by the enslavement of the 
East African Bantu by the very people 
with whom they carried on an active 
and mutually profitable trade. Other 
writers, among them Basil David- 
son whose book is also reviewed, 
have more convincingly argued that 
Bantu commercial activity was well 
protected, well organized and dynami- 
cally aggressive, giving substance to 
the belief that in the building up of 
various cities on the East Coast of 
Africa whose sites are today still 
marked by mysterious ruins, the Bantu 
shared control of the movement and 
tempo of civilization with Arabs and 
Malaysians. This would seem to un- 
dercut the theory that their appear- 
ance in the East and their influence in 
the living populations of Madagascar 
was owing to early victimization by 
kidnapping and enslavement. 

Among the several outstanding illus- 
trative features of this book is a large 
tribal map which is inserted into the 
pocket inside the back cover. In es- 
sence, it is a graphic projection of 
the index of about 5,000 names of 
tribes which is also in the back of the 
book. 

While most of the bibliographies fol- 
lowing the numerous chapters are long 
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bibliographies, there are a few chap- 
ters for which the critical documenta- 
tion seems scanty. These features, to- 
gether with all the other varieties of 
systematized data presented in this 
study, should enable this descriptive 
handbook of the African peoples and 
their culture to maintain its place for 
a long time to come as the most au- 
thoritative work of its kind in English. 

Finally, it should be noted that Dr. 
Murdock who is Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Yale University, did not, by 
his own admission, produce this study 
out of a long background of field ex- 
periences in Africa, On the contrary, 
he embarked upon its preparation 
eight years ago when called upon to 
offer a graduate course in African eth- 
nology at Yale, and was directly chal- 
lenged by the surprising lack of “‘re- 
liable guides to a preliminary orienta- 
tion.” His book demonstrates a grasp 
of detail and such scholarly compre- 
hension as would seem to contradict 
those who insist upon direct field ex- 
perience or actual visitation in Africa 
before one dares to offer even so much 
as an opinion relative to Africa’s past 
or contemporary history. 


The Lost Cities of Africa* 


It is conceivable that this book is a 
gift to those most interested to exalt 
the concept of “‘negritude” as a cul- 
tural slogan in Africa. The Lost Ci- 
ties of Africa* is in some ways an 
apology for the traditional Negro cul- 
ture of Africa. This impression is 
strongly evident in the proofs adduced 
by Basil Davidson to show that though 
medieval black Africa sustained pro- 
longed commercial relations with other 
continents through East Arabia, India 
and even China, she was never satu- 
rated nor even deeply penetrated by 


*Basil Davidson, The Lost Cities of Afri- 
ca. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1959. 
pp. 366. 

**The same text was published in London 
in 1959 by Victor Gollancz Ltd., under the 
title, Old Africa Rediscovered. 
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these influences. Indeed, her culture 
remained essentially what it had been 
originally, that is, largely Negro, pa- 
gan and indigenous, until imperialist 
conquest by Arabs and Europeans gra- 
dually laid her under the heel of the 
colonial powers. 

Now that Africa’s renaissance has 
entered the phase of revolutionary re- 
birth, it has become imperative not 
only to know but to understand her 
history. Yet, nothing is more certain 
than that the history of ancient as well 
as medieval Africa below the Sahara 


. is shrouded in myth, legend, in hear- 


say and incomplete report. Neverthe- 
less, with more than gradual speed ac- 
companied with an intense spirit born 
of the belated urgency of world in- 
terest in Africa, the outlines of her 
history are becoming increasingly dis- 
tinct and less difficult to interpret. As 
one reads this book with careful atten- 
tion to both fact and surmise, it be- 
comes apparent that so far as its au- 
thor is concerned the Sphinx of Gizeh 
has already spoken, and in a prophetic 
voice so loud that it has rent the cur- 
tain which once veiled from the world 
the complete truth about Africa. Even 
though one sees that here and there 
even Davidson’s inquiring enthusiasm 
is stemmed by a paucity of informa- 
tion, or by lack of trustworthy records, 
it is equally apparent that for him, 
and for those who read him, much 
that was formerly uncertain about Af- 
rica’s_ past civilizations has __ finally 
emerged into the clear light of world 
history. 

Any historical work on Africa that 
pretends to review the earliest cul- 
tural history of that continent must 
necessarily make or invite comparisons 
with the various epochs or stages of 
civilization in Europe. In many 
earlier works of this type, certain con- 
trasts have been drawn between Eu- 
rope and Africa in the disfavor of 
Africa. The present volume is one of 
the very first as well as most believ- 
able in which parallels and compari- 
sons thus pursued actually help the 
reader to understand that Africa too 


has had her primitive, her ancient and 
her medieval phases, and now, doubt- 
less, is entering upon a phase that in 
the course of time will be regarded as 
both revolution and renaissance. This 
viewpoint is perhaps best stated in the 
author’s own words which are as fol- 
lows: 

This book is about Africa and Afri- 

cans south of the Sahara Desert, 

during the fifteen hundred years or 
so before the colonial period began. 

Its aim is to present in outline what 

is now known and what now seems 

reasonable to believe about some 
leading aspects and achievements of 

African life and civilization during 

that time, and thus to contribute to 

an understanding of the origins and 
background of Africa today ... 

Perhaps readers of Mr. Davidson’s 
book with but little previous knowledge 
of Africa’s medieval past will be most 
interested to read the chapter which 
describes the Sudanic and West Afri- 
can kingdoms which flourished during 
Africa’s iron age and which persisted 
until the conquests by Arab and other 
invaders brought that civilization to an 
end. Old cities like Timbuctu and 
Djenne, and the powerful kingdoms of 
Ghana, Mali, Songhay, Sao and Ka- 
nem, after long oblivious sleep, are 
once more straining at destiny in the 
guise of modern political freedoms 
presently to be realized in the modern 
cities and emergent states of Nigeria, 
Tanganyika, Mali and the more north- 
erly communities of French West 
Africa. 

A writer on the general subject of 
Africa’s cultural evolution is apt to 
be carried away at times by a compul- 
sive tendency to generalization. Unable 
to control his fascination with 2000 
years or more of cultural change and 
development, he may try to mount on 
enthusiasms which are only self-in- 
duced. Happily, this is seldom true of 
Mr. Davidson’s writing, although he 
occasionally allows himself to be se- 
duced into argumentative attitudes re- 
garding traditions or hypotheses still 
too deeply embedded in obscure layers 
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of African history or archeological and 
anthropological investigations. The au- 
thor has made abundant and quite ac- 
curate use of a vast collection of ex- 
pository and descriptive writings on 
Africa; but he has not slanted his own 
account in the interest of a glowing or 
excessively apologetic description of 
the various African political systems or 
the culture in which they were bred. 
His book is altogether well-written, 
factual and entertaining. It has the 
additional virtue of being timely. 

While I am not sure that Mr. David- 
son’s book will be so thoroughly appre- 
ciated by conservative scholarship as 
it deserves, I am quite sure that those 
whose job it is to teach some fairly 
connected version of cultural evolution 
in Africa will be grateful to him for 
some time to come. 


Handbook of the African Collec- 
tions of the Commercial 
Museum*** 


In November 1959, the Directors of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
opened to the public one of the most 
extensive collections of African Art 
and handicrafts to be found in the 
United States. The African holdings of 
this museum have only in recent years 
become known to Africanists and other 
scholars; while the general public is 
scarcely aware of their importance or 
of the uniform high quality of most 
examples of the major art styles. 
The handbook of this collection was 
prepared by Harold D. Gunn with the 
advice and cooperation of Carleton S. 
Coon of the University Museum, Phil- 
adelphia. It is much more than a mere 
catalogue raisonné of the materials 
therein presented. It includes a brief 
review of the growth of the commercial 
museum holdings in Africana; and this 
is followed by a detailed survey of the 
African peoples and background elab- 


***Harold D. Gunn, Handbook of the 
African Collections of the Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum, 1959. Pp. 78. 
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orated with minute appraisals of the 
social, material and technological re- 
sources of the major culture areas. 


That part of the handbook which is 
devoted to the actual contents of the 
collections is liberally and critically 
illustrated, enabling the close student 
of African art to follow easily the 
analyses and descriptions of type, 
style, material and function which oc- 
cur in the text. 


James A. Porter 
Department of Art 
Howard University 


The Surveyor* 


Truman Nelson, a resident of Salem, 
Massachusetts, author of “The Sin of 
the Prophet” published in 1952 and 
“The Passion by the Brook’’ published 
in 1953 has now published his third 
novel “The Surveyor” the second of 
a trilogy begun with “The Sin of the 
Prophet.” This new work is the story 
of John Brown in Kansas and of the 
Pottawatomie Massacre of 1856. His 
final work of the trilogy will take 
Brown to Harpers Ferry. 

On the copyright page the author 
states “With the exception of actual 
historical personages, the characters 
are entirely the product of the author’s 
imagination and have no relation to 
any person in real life.” The exception 
nearly becomes the rule when you find 
that the following historical per- 
sonages, John Brown and his sons, 
President Pierce, Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis, Senator Duvid 
Atchison, Governors Andrew H. Reed- 
er and Wilson Shannon, James Lane, 
Commander Kansas Free State Militia, 
a Judge, a sheriff and others all play 
their part in the story. In presenting 
these historical personages Nelson has 
recreated them as they appeared in 
life. There are many other characters, 


*Truman Nelson, The Surveyor. New 
— Doubleday and Company, 1960. Pp. 
667. 
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skillfully drawn, that play important 
rolls in the story. 

John Brown with a spiritual passion 
for the emancipation of the Negro, 
fights against the “Border Ruffians” led 
by David Atchison, (the villain of the 
story) whose object was the extension 
of slavery into Kansas by taking over 
the polls and establishing slavery there 
by “popular sovereignty.” Truman 
Nelson gives you a factual account of 
what really happened. He justifies 
Brown’s bloody acts as a _ defense 
against the bloody acts of the invaders 
and Brown’s belief that resistance to 
tyranny is obedience to God as re- 
vealed to him by the Book of Judges. 

At the beginning the author quotes 
from Henry Thoreau’s “A Plea for 
Captain John” as follows: “A man of 
rare common-sense and directness of 
speech, as of action; a transcendental- 
ist above all, a man of ideas and prin- 
ciples — that was what distinguished 
him. Not yielding to a whim or trans- 
ient impulse, but carrying out the pur- 
pose of a life”. Nelson, through six 
years of arduous research finds ample 
justification for Thoreau’s remarks. 

The story of the short period 
(March 1855 to October 1856) of John 
Brown’s life in Kansas, including 
many incidents uncovered by the au- 
thor and the comprehensive descrip- 
tions of the country - side covers 667 
pages. It is difficult reading, except for 
those who have the perseverance and 
patience to sustain themselves to the 
end. Having done so they will be well 
rewarded. 


A. Mercer DANIEL 
Associate Professor of Law 
and Law Librarian Emeritus 
Howard University 


Teaching Tolerance in London* 


Edward Ricardo Braithwaite, born 
and reared in Georgetown, British 


*E .R. Braithwaite, To Sir, With Love. 


Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1959. Pp. 216. 


Guiana, spent two years as a communi- 
cations engineer in Venezuela and 
arrived in England, planning graduate 
study, in time to enlist in the RAF for 
the defense of the land he loved. As an 
airman he was accepted; but, once the 
war was over, as a black man he was 
automatically ineligible for all the jobs 
he sought. His mounting bitterness was 
mitigated by occasional kindnesses and 
the steady encouragement of the elder- 
ly white couple, “Mom” and “Pop,” 
with whom he lived. Finally he was ap- 
pointed as a teacher in London. 

The children of the East End school 
to which he was assigned were pro- 
ducts of degrading slums and postwar 
disillusionment. These Cockney “Teddy 
boys” and tarts had driven away many 
a teacher unable either to control or 
instruct them, and Braithwaite, hin- 
dered by his race and his inexperience, 
promised to be an easy victim. The 
school did not permit corporal punish- 
ment. Its idealistic headmaster blamed 
society for the problems his charges 
presented, and he insisted that his 
teachers do everything possible to help 
these underpriviledged pupils become 
respectable citizens and as enlightened 
adults as their capacities would permit. 

Braithwaite’s victory over the tor- 
menting youngsters began when he 
found that he really liked them, collec- 
tively and singly. He adopted a rule 
requiring that they address one another 
in formal fashion and that they call 
him “Sir.” This acceptance of the stu- 
dents as worthwhile young adults and 
the demand that they conform to cer- 
tain simple social graces worked won- 
ders. Despite unpleasant episodes in 
the classroom and the community, even 
in London as a whole, Braithwaite’s 
success as a teacher was established. 
His students’ regard for him was dem- 
onstrated in a climactic moment when 
they attended, in a body, a funeral at 
the home of a colored classmate, for 
the one thing Braithwaite struggled 
hardest to teach them was tolerance, 
and in this difficult act they showed 
they had mastered the lesson. When 
the school year ended they expressed 
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their affection with a present marked 
“To Sir, With Love.” 

The girls in Braithwaite’s class, 
adolescents about to take on adult re- 
sponsibilities, show their maturity in 
part by. the devotion they bestow on 
him, but it is a fellow teacher, Miss 
Blanchard, who wins him. Their en- 
gagement, reluctantly but decently ac- 
cepted by her well-to-do parents, 
brings the book to a close. 

Braithwaite studied for a time at an 
unidentified institution in America and 
hence can claim some authority for 
his analyses of racial prejudice in 
England and in the United States. 
First published in England, where it 
was a minor literary sensation, To Sir, 
With Love has enjoyed a similar and 
quite deserved success here. It lacks 
the psychological penetration the mod- 
ern reader has come to expect in auto- 
biography, and in its endorsement of 
tolerance and the platitudes of pro- 
gressive education the book seems 
sometimes to report what should have 
happened rather than what did happen. 
Braithwaite’s conversion of his stu- 
dents from sinners to saints is too easy 
and too complete to be convincing. His 
genteel love affair seems contrived to 
illustrate the theme and does not en- 
gage the reader’s emotions. But the 
book has a solid sociological validity 
unblemished by professional jargon 
and a sturdy directness which makes it 
a memorable and rewarding narrative. 

Puitie ButTcHerR 
Department of English 
Morgan State College 


White and Coloured* 


Dr. Banton’s primary purpose in 
writing his book, ‘““White and Coloured: 
The Behaviour of British People 
Towards Coloured Immigrants,” is 
to develop a sociological theory of race 
relations. To achieve his objective, a 
series of paradoxes were posited in the 
preface, and his answers to these para- 


*Michael Banton, White and Coloured. 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 
1960. Pp. 
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doxes supposedly offer the reader a 
theory of race relations distinct from 
the psychological, economic, ete. Of 
course, he admits the importance of 
these other social sciences but stresses 
the sociological. 

Before Banton comes to grips with 
the four paradoxes, he offers us some 
preliminary information dealing with 
the differences between prejudice, 
(which is psychological and often gives 
way to the sociological or custom), and 
discrimination (which is sociological or 
custom and is immutable so long as 
there is no social change). 

The crux of his argument, or the 
sociological contribution to an under- 
standing of race relations is contained 
in chapter 6, “When Custom Changes.” 
Assuming that the reader remembers 
the four paradoxes mentioned in the 
Preface, Banton starts with a definition 
of terms. Custom is the most important 
one; it sets the stage for all types of 
social behavior and is different from 
prejudice since the latter is on a per- 
sonal plane, whereas custom can only 
be altered by social change. When 
social change does take place we have 
the basis for conflict or the paradoxes. 


The first paradox is: “Why should 
colored people so often be shabbily 
treated when the vast majority of in- 
dividual Britons are favorably disposed 
towards them? Historical perspective 
is necessary to answer this query. The 
British, in the past, have assumed a 
relationship of superiority and respon- 
sibility towards their colonials. Now 
that some Britishers have to come into 
contact with coloreds occupying su- 
perior roles gives rise to both con- 
fusion and resentment on the part of 
the whites. The roles have been 
reversed. A change in the social 
norms has made the British uncertain 
as to what role they are to play. For 
example, whether colored students 
should be admitted to university hostels 
of mixed sexes is one on which opinion 
is divided; but, the British accept the 
colored student in men’s hostels with- 
out qualms. 

Since the special norms applicable 
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to former colonials are in a state of 
flux, why isn’t there assimilation? Ban- 
ton stresses two sociological factors of 
paramount importance. 1. A carry over 
of the image of the colored man as a 
stranger to British ways; and 2) an 
image of the colored man as a stranger, 
or one of lower social class status. 

Even though the British are favor- 
ably disposed towards the colored, 
since British sanction is strongly op- 
posed to discrimination in the public 
treatment of colored people — carry 
over from the colonial era — a kind 
of noblesse oblige, the British hesitate 
to carry over strong opposition to dis- 
crimination in public life. One reason 
for distinguishing between the two 
spheres, public and private is that in 
the public domain, unlike private do- 
main, the group’s social position is 
specifically spelled out. In private re- 
lations, the colored man is supposedly 
unfamiliar with the accepted social 
norms and its nuances. 

The second sociological factor is 
continued acceptance of the subjuga- 
tion of the colored man as a member 
of a lower social class. 

In light of the above paradox we 
have to explain when a change in the 
behavior of the British people does 
take place towards the colored immi- 
grant, even outwardly the situation is 
the same. One example is cited of a 
colored worker applying for a post 
with a white concern. The personnel 
department’s manager informed him 
that the post had been filled. How- 
ever, the colored man, intuitively, or 
otherwise suspected discrimination. He 
returned home to his British wife and 
asked her to call the firm. She did, 
stating that he was a lodger at her 
home and that he was well recom- 
mended. The reply was to have him 
come up for an interview. After a 
change of clothes, the colored worker 
returned for an interview and was 
hired. (Were they favorable disposed 
or did the interviewer conform to es- 
tablished practice in Britain? Perhaps, 
another example will help to illustrate 
the query. The reviewer had occasion 


to visit London and decided to do some 
work at the London School of Econ- 
mics’ Library. A stranger, he pro- 
ceeded to the reading room and looked 
through the stacks. Not finding cer- 
tain courses he thought would be avail- 
able, he turned to the librarian and 
immediately she asked whether he had 
signed the register. The answer was 
no and the head librarian was sum- 
moned; he proceeded to give a long 
lecture to the reviewer as to why he 
should not be there. Patiently, the 
reviewer listened and finally suggested 
that he was a visiting scholar — like 
the colored man who found the door 
open—the red carpet was literally dis- 
played and open entry was given to 
any and all professors at the school 
in the writer’s field. Thus it is not a 
question of color, rather of proper 
recommendation. 

Another paradox posited is: “Why 
should Britons believe their friends and 
neighbors to be less favorably disposed 
towards colored people than they them- 
selves? The answer appears to be the 
difference between antipathy as a state 
of mind and avoidance as a feature of 
behavior. This is dubious to the author 
with respect to middle class Britons. 

The above reasons given by Mr. 
Banton supposedly form the basis for 
his sociological theory of race rela- 
tions. Other items are dealt with, as 
dockhands, factory workers, etc., and 
the relationships among these groups, 
but this reviewer thinks that it is lack- 
ing from sociological context and 
that the psychological and sociological 
have greater inter-dependence than he 
seems to stress within the context of 
his book. 

Herman D. Brocu 
Department of Economics 
Howard University 


The Magnolia Jungle* 
Describing events and conditions not 
altogether elegant in a language not 
*P. D. East, The Magnolia Jungle: The 
Life, Times and Education of a Southern 


Editor. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1960. Pp. 243. 
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altogether elegant, P. D. East has 
written a fast-paced, compelling book 
(without index or footnotes) which 
should be read at one sitting and ap- 
praised at leisure. His Magnolia Jun- 
gle is the autobiographical account of 
the “life, times and education of a 
Southern editor” — not yet forty — 
who hopes that at the appropriate time 
a friend will say of him: 

These are the remains of P. D. 
East. He had a heart and he had a 
hatchet. They were both the same 
size, One could hardly determine the 
difference between the two... His 
beloved Magnolia Jungle needed a 
path. It needed clearing so that all 
of us could look up and see the 
light of the sky — the face of God. 
Let it be said of P. D. East: With 
his heart and his hatchet he hacked 
like hell! 

The personal saga of P, D. East, 
editor of The Petal Paper, is filled 
with the haunting drama of one born 
and reared in poverty, the adopted 
child of itinerant mill workers in the 
saw mill camps of Mississippi. As a 
small boy he used his fists to settle 
his arguments; as a young chemistry 
student he planted literal stink bombs 
to discomfit the enemy; as a young 
man, he developed an almost morbid 
sense of introspection and _ self-pity, 
was never able to fit into society, and 
was yet unwilling to leave the society 
of which he was a part. 

For a time after the establishment 
of The Petal Paper (November 19, 
1953), East deliberately disregarded 
all social issues of a controversial na- 
ture. The people of Petal wanted a 
paper which would keep them comfort- 
able, and P. D. East was not inclined 
to deny their comfort — or diminish 
his own profit. As time passed, how- 
ever, he began to challenge the ex- 
pedient point of view and to take sides: 
against the pretense of being “dry” 
when illicit liquor was easily available; 
against the CWA strikers when they 
allegedly resorted to violence; against 
the Mississippi Board of Trustees of 
Institutions of Higher Learning when 


they decreed that guest speakers must 
be investigated before addressing a 
Mississippi college. 

On these and other counts East was 
for the first time in his editorial life 
refusing to condone sham, dishonesty, 
hidden corruption, or outright injus- 
tice. Thoughtfully he came to real- 
ize that the greatest of all injus- 
tices in his “Magnolia Jungle” was 
that of race relations. In childhood he 
had been told that he could not asso- 
ciate too freely with certain people 
because they were “different.” In man- 
hood, and well past thirty, he began 
belatedly to realize that Negroes in 
his area were being deprived of a 
decent education; that they were being 
set upon by hoodlums for no apparent 
reason; that few were permitted to 
vote; and that all, in ways both subtle 
and overt, were constantly reminded of 
their lowly status. Once having ad- 
mitted the truth to himself, he could 
not live with it in silence. Through The 
Petal Paper he attacked the “separate 
but equal” schools, derided a proposed 
amendment empowering the state leg- 
islature to abolish the public school 
system, contested the plan to allow the 
state to abolish compulsory education, 
championed suffrage and the full rights 
of citizenship for Negroes. 

Irony, ridicule, and derision came to 
be his chief weapons. He depicted St. 
Peter evaluating Negro and white ap- 
plicants for admission to heaven, pro- 
duced the laughing Jack Ass ad for the 
discomfort of white supremacists, and 
at every opportunity exposed and held 
up to ridicule the prevailing bigotry 
and ignorance of the home area. Local 
ministers, local clubs, the “professional 
Southerners,” officials of government— 
all felt the lash of East’s editorial 
columns; and as he lashed out at them, 
they denounced and deserted his paper, 
while other people throughout the 
nation began to take notice. Four years 
after publication began, local sub- 
scribers numbered but two, and East’s 
efforts were being directed largely to 
the world beyond. Yet through the fifth 
year and the sixth, East with his heart 
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and his hatchet was still hacking in 
Petal. 

Acknowledging the dogged integrity 
which the author does in truth have, in 
appraising the man and his work the 
reader is nevertheless obligated to con- 
sider how much influence East can 
possibly have on the people of Missis- 
sippi who no longer listen to him. 
Since he both proclaims and denies a 
crusade, one may also wonder whether 
he is motivated more by the objective 
sense of a social cause or by the un- 
conscious demands of a personal need 
— the need of an honest, self-question- 
ing man to be himself and speak his 
piece. If the latter be the more nearly 
true. there is yet a large and ex- 
emplary significance in one man’s stub- 
born struggle to abide by the terms of 
his own nature and conscience and to 
oppose whatever hampers a legitimate 
liberty of speech or thought or action. 

Howarp H. Betu 
Department of History 
Texas Southern University 


A Literary Landmark* 


Khushwant Singh’s JI Shall Not 
Hear The Nightingale is a work which 
must be evaluated not only as a novel 
but also as a landmark in the history of 
Modern Indian Literature. 


It is a landmark because this novel 
is evidence that India’s creative writers 
are pushing into the main stream of 
modern literature. The novel as an 
art form is the most exacting test of 
the extent to which a nation’s literati 
have mastered a_ universalistic art 
form. Other forms of literature are 
less adequate indexes of the rise of a 
nation’s literati. Poetry is usually in- 
digenous. The epic narrative and the 
shorter forms of poetry often have 
their roots in the lore of a people, and 
consequently are often historic as well 


*Khushwant Singh, J Shall Not Hear The 
canon. Grove Press, Inc., New York, 
9. 


as nativistic. The essay is an easy 
adaptation and has often been fre- 
quently used by non-modern peoples. 
All of these forms come easy to the 
writers of a nation in the process of 
acculturation. 

Even social science writings are 
easier to create than the modern novel. 
The social sciences each have a set of 
terminology, established patterns of 
data gathering and analysis, and an 
all to conventional pattern of presen- 
tation. Hence, the social science work 
of acculturated people like that of 
their mentors is abundant and so full 
of abstractions so that the consumer of 
such literature only understands types 
and kinds of events rather than experi- 
ences of a peoples. 

But consider the modern novel. A 
modern novel requires that the color 
and texture of several unique individ- 
ual lives be reproduced. The novelist 
must succeed in setting down in words 
the flow of events while at the same 
time he graphically portrays the min- 
utiae of the character’s feelings, say- 
ings. and doings. He portrays and an- 
alyzes reality rather than spins out ab- 
stractions. He must be detached and 
analytical, yet sensitive to those in- 
tangibles—imagery and mood—which 
give his work the quality of reality. As 
one can see, the skills of the modern 
novelist must be considerable. 





Khushwant Singh has produced his 
second modern novel. Its style and 
structure as well as idiom and color 
conform to the standards for the art 
form which goes under the rubric mod- 
ern novel. The work is a sign that 
India’s creative writers are come into 
their own. 


Khushwant Singh’s, I Shall Not 
Hear The Nightingale makes interest- 
ing reading. It deals with Hindu life 
on the eve of independence, chronicling 
a sequence of the life experiencs of 
a Hindu family. Sher Singh, the prin- 
cipal character, is the thwarted im- 
patient son of a moderately successful 
Hindu who has involved himself in 
politics and revolutionary activity 
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against the British Government. Sher 
is a bull-headed inept and, in many 
ways, inadequate young man _ who 
stumbles into trouble with the British 
Lion. His father’s attitudes, character, 
and reactions to his son’s difficulties 
are exactly what one would expect of 
an older male member of a minority 
group whose whole life has been spent 
building a career in the service of a 
dominant people’s bureaucracy. The 
father is chagrined and miserable to 
have a defiant son who has not only 
thrown away his own chances for a 
civil service career but has jeopardized 
his father’s career and chance for ad- 
vancement. The father turns, as one 
might expect, to the dominant man who 
must according to the obligations of 
noblesse oblige aid the “good’’ minor- 
ity group member. 


The wife of Sher Singh is one of his 
problems. Basically, the couple is mis- 
mated and he is not adequate in meet- 
ing her sexual demands. She is a shrew 
who plays him the cuckold. The other 
women characters enliven the story . 


Change some of the details of eti- 
quette and the novel would be a chron- 
icle of a better class Negro family of 
the South. The problem of inter-gen- 
erational differences in militancy and 
racial relations are the same. The 
client-patron relationship is familiar. 
The male’s search for self esteem as 
well as ego adequacy reminds one of 
the problems faced by upper class 
Negro males in the South. As in India 
under the Raj, the powers permit 
protest, but firmly act against any 
really effective actions against the es- 
tablished order. 


All things considered, Khushwant 
Singh’s book makes interesting reading. 
It is an acute portrayal of life. Though 
it lacks depth at times, the narrative is 
vital. 

Joun T. Buive 

Department of Sociology 
Norfolk Division of Virginia 
State College 


The Autistic Essay* 


Every book review editor has to de- 
cide what is to be done with so many 
of the books which are spewing out of 
the publishing houses. In sorting out 
these works, an editor will wind up 
with a pile of books which are usually 
slim monographs published by the 
small publishing houses. The authors 
are not usually persons who have 
achieved regional or national repute as 
intellectuals or leaders in their fields 
of endeavor. A check of the jacket and 
literature guides indicates that the 
writer has never before had a work 
printed. These works are evidently the 
labor of persons who have a message 
for the world. By dent of discipline 
and hard work these authors create ex- 
pository essays. As works of logic, they 
lack a central thesis and have no spe- 
cific focus. The reviewers are not able 
to discern any specific intellectual 
frame of reference into which to fit 
the works. The authors simply fail to 
develop one. Most of these works 
might be categorized as being autistic 
essays. 


Alford’s Invisible Road To Peace is 
an excellent case in point. This book, 
dedicated to a loving mother, is the 
first full-length work of the author. 
This work, like the others, has a cen- 
tral theme, but no specific thesis. No 
data or references are presented the 
reader. The first person pronoun ap- 
pears often, but its use is not a vaunt- 
ing of the author’s ego. Rather, it’s 
the honest expression of a person un- 
accustomed to the use of the imper- 
sonal pronouns and the passive voice. 
The writers of the autistic essay in- 
dulge in self expression rather than 
setting down ideas. The earnestness 
and sincerity of the autistic essayists’ 
exposition is impressive in every in- 
stance. These works are a_ protest 
against the inconsistencies and con- 


*Neal B. Alford, The Invisible Road To 
Peace, Meador Publishing Company, 32 
Newbury St., Boston, Massachusetts, 1957. 
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tradictions of some phases of the so- 
cial system. The protest is cogently 
reasoned, but ignores the societal 
value system and juridical framework 
within which such problems are han- 
dled. The grammar and syntax of these 


469 


essays are, for the most part, good. In 
an earlier age, these works would have 
been the works of prophets or sages. 
Today, they are just obscure bits of 


self expression. 
Joun T. Biue 
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a ABOUT RACE AND REGIONS con- 


tinue to be published. In the 1959 
Fall issue of The Journal, nine recent 
books were discussed under the title 
“New Perspectives on School Deseg- 
regation.” Since that time six books of 
related subject matter but of broader 
scope have been received, Although 
they vary in significance and differ in 
the quality of their contribution to our 
understanding of the topics treated, all 
have value. 

The Case for the South’ was written 
by a South Carolina journalist, who 
has also contributed chapters to two 
other volumes mentioned later in this 
article. The purpose is clearly in- 
dicated by the title. This book is 
recommended to those persons who seek 
to understand the Southern mind—the 
beliefs, attitudes and motivations which 
constitute the dynamics of collective 
as well as individual behavior in the re- 
gion. In spite of some unrealistic por- 
trayals and inaccurate interpretations, 
the author shows knowledge of the way 
white Southerners feel about race rela- 
tions, states’ rights and school deseg- 
regation and clearly presents their 
viewpoint. Unfortunately, he becomes 
the victim of the same emotional influ- 
ences which he sees distorting the 
views and reactions of others. His case 
is weakened by name-calling, rational- 
ization and defensive writing as he (to 


*William D. Workman, Jr., The Case for 
the South New York: Devin-Adair, 1960. 
Pp. 309. 


quote the book jacket) “minces no 
words and pulls no punches in reply- 
ing to anti-southern hostility and 
hypocrisy.” 

As his basic premise the author ac- 
cepts these quoted words from the 
United States Supreme Court 1896 de- 
cision in the Plessy v. Ferguson Case: 
“If the races are to meet upon terms 
of social equality, it must be the re- 
sult of natural affinities, a mutual ap- 
preciation of each other’s merits, and 
a voluntary consent of individuals ... 
legislation is powerless to eradicate 
racial instincts based upon physical 
differences and the attempt to do so 
can only result in accentuating the dif- 
ficulties of the present situation.” Then 
he adds that any action which seems to 
ignore, repress or suppress these prin- 
ciples will retard the development of 
good race relations in the South. The 
Supreme Court Decision of 1954, 
therefore, is naturally judged to be a 
backward step. Consequently, the U.S. 
Supreme Court joins the NAACP, 
Northern politicians and propagandists 
and the Ku Klux Klan in constituting 
the “four pestitential forces” which 
scourge the South and “impose an in- 
tolerable burden upon Americans who 
cherish state sovereignty, constitutional 
government and racial integrity.” 


Most of the case on behalf of the 
Southerners is an attack upon the 
Northerners, their misconceptions, hos- 
tility and deceptive behavior. These 
and other factors are discussed, an- 
alyzed and evaluated. Under the title 
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“Toward a Proud Peace”, there is 
sketched in a generally constructive 
way an approach for improving race 
relations in the South. This last chap- 
ter is the best and contains some good 
suggestions. An excellent and concrete 
proposal is that the National Urban 
League assume a prominent role in 
community leadership and organiza- 
tion. His discussion reveals both the 
writer’s strengths and weaknesses as he 
shows perception while using clichés 
and misinterpretations. The positive 
tone, however, should be commended. 

Workman is thoroughly consistent in 
developing his major theme. Definitely 
opposed to school integration, he in- 
sists that the segregationist should 
have “the freedom to AVOID un- 
wanted association” while the integra- 
tionist has the right to freedom in pur- 
suit of his social desires. The author 
pleads for some concessions on the part 
of the South that will accept some 
change and permit the opening of lines 
of interracial communication. 

In its presentation, use and interpre- 
tation of data and viewpoint, The 
Newcomers’ supplies an excellent con- 
trast to The Case for the South. The 
volume is the third in a series on the 
tri-state New York metropolitan area. 
The status and problems of Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans in a _ changing 
metropolis are studied with objective 
care, deep penetration and clear per- 
ception by a recognized scholar. 

Handlin sees the problems of these 
people not as something new or pe- 
culiar but rather as the current difficul- 
ties and adjustments of the latest group 
of arrivals to the area. Such differ- 
ences as may be observed now are the 
result of color prejudice and social 
and economic impediments which are 
involved in restricted movement and 
opportunities. This condition should 
be a temporary one from which re- 
covery is possible and expected. These 
conclusions are reached after a review 


“Oscar Handlin, The Newcomers. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 171 


of New York history from 1620 to the 
present day, with special reference to 
the arrival and adjustment of New 
elements in the population. 

The patterns of adjustment are va- 
ried and complex. The chief hope for 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans lies in an 
improved economic status. An im- 
proved status depends upon education 
which, in turn, depends upon con- 
veniently available resources. Thus, 
a vicious circle of restriction continues. 
These underprivileged people need to 
acquire occupational skills and oppor- 
tunities to utilize them. Hardships are 
difficult to overcome because the 
hurdles are unusually high and the re- 
sources for assistance unusually mea- 
ger. Provisions for easing discrimina- 
tion, for motivating to higher achieve- 
ment and living standards, and for les- 
sening the restrictions upon mobility, 
housing and _ related opportunities 
would facilitate the solution of many 
problems. 

The author is optimistic about the 
future. These newcomers will con- 
tinue to live in neighborhoods together 
as more housing is made available to 
them for free selection and association. 
The cultural traits which they develop 
as a result of their social, economic 
and psychological isolation are likely 
to continue as long as the conditions 
that produce them persist. Since the 
forces that mitigate against them are 
largely human rather than impersonal 
ones, they can be changed and their 
influence redirected into more effective 
ways of behaving. 

The moral aspects involved in rela- 
tions among people suggest that reli- 
gion should have a part to play in the 
resolution of difficulties. The failure 
of the Christian church to render ef- 
fective leadership in race relations has 
tended to discredit religion among 
people; yet the potential power of the 
church is recognized. Two social psy- 
chologists, who were born, reared and 
educated in the South and have de- 
voted most of their professional ca- 
reers to a study of their native sec- 
tion, have published a challenge under 
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the titlke—Christians in Racial Crisis.’ 
They are convinced that “the Protes- 
tant ministry is potentially the most 
effective agent of social change in the 
South in the decade ahead.” Their 
research report is an attempt to docu- 
ment their convictions and to offer sug- 
gestions. In it the reader finds a thor- 
ough analysis of factors that contribu- 
ted to the ineffectiveness of clergy 
leadership in the internationally pub- 
licized tragedy of Little Rock. 

Pettigrew and Campbell have made 
an important contribution to the liter- 
ature on race relations. They have 
brought the insights derived from the 
psychology of social dynamics to a spe- 
cific situation and have penetrated sur- 
face conditions to study power struc- 
ture, leadership roles, community con- 
flict and readiness for change. Canons 
of scientific method have been strictly 
observed in the gathering of factual 
evidence, the formulating of assump- 
tions and hypotheses, the analyzing of 
data and the making of suggestions for 
improvement. 

The Protestant religion has given us 
many of our values regarding humen 
relations—the dignity and worth of the 
individual, the basic equality of all 
people and their right to freedom and 
justice. One would expect, therefore, 
that religious leaders and organizations 
would be the innovators of change that 
would prompt the ideals for which we 
stand. Since the South has given evi- 
dence of being more religious than the 
North, we might expect more produc- 
tive efforts in behalf of implementing 
Christian ideals. There are other fac- 
tors at work, however, and they influ- 
ence people to act in a way that is 
contrary to our expectations. The 
sects, for example, are relatively iso- 
lated from advanced social thought and 
community prestige persons. Their 
ministers fervently believe that re- 
ligion should not be applied to social 


"Ernest Q. Campbell and Thomas F. 
Pettigrew, Christians in Racial Crisis: A 
Study of Little Rock’s Ministry. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959, 
Pp. 196. 


problems. The emphasis upon emo- 
tionalism contributes to violence and 
their mass appeal actually interferes 
with the effectiveness of leadership 
that could be exerted by the major 
denominations. 

The stratification that is characteris- 
tic of American society also exists 
among clergy and churches. Beliefs 
and actions are controlled by the 
power structure, status and the social 
and economic conditions in the com- 
munity. 

In contrast to the sect ministers, the 
denominational ministers were greatly 
divided in their attitude toward the 
desegregation activities. The research- 
ers identified eight ministers as inno- 
vators who attempted ministerial 
protest against continuing segregation. 
They constituted a minority among 29 
members. The others were labeled in- 
fluentials (7) and inactives (14). All 
of them were objects of pressures, i.e. 
their own personal integrity and out- 
side social forces. The analysis and in- 
terpretation of the way in which they 
attempted to resolve their conflicts con- 
stituted the most significant portion of 
the research. The ministers’ examina- 
tions of their own consciences and the 
Christian ethic required support of de- 
segregation; and reflection upon the 
segregationalist views of the congre- 
gations, the responsibility to promote 
numerical and financial growth, to pre- 
vent friction and to be successful by 
current standards, however, prompted 
them to seek a compromise and to 
avoid action. In the research, fourteen 
interesting hypotheses are formulated 
and many implications, tentative con- 
clusions and suggestions for further re- 
search given. 

“Will modern Protestantism regain 
enough sectarian zeal to command an 
effective part in the complex process of 
ending racial segregation?” From the 
results of this research the reply is 
negative. The authors suggest three 
essential conditions that are required. 
These are changes within the congre- 
gations, within the ministers and with- 
in the institutional structure of the de- 
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nominations. They also make three sug- 
gestions of useful techniques, namely: 
(a) unified action of the clergy; (b) 
early warning and action that pro- 
vides a basis for accepting change; and 
(c) full use of moral sanctions—a pos- 
sible source that is peculiarly unique 
to ministerial influence in a religious 
region. A careful reading of this fruit- 
ful and thought-provoking work by in- 
tellectual leaders who would try to 
apply the findings and suggestions 
would be advantageous. 

Where clergymen have been unsuc- 
cessful in leading white Southerners to 
accept social change, councils of 
white citizens have been tremendously 
effective in promoting massive resist- 
ance to desegregation. The story is 
well told by the brilliant newspaper 
reporter son of a distinguished “mod- 
erate’ newspaper editor in The South 
Strikes Back.“ The book describes the 
activities of the Citizens Council of 
Mississippi as the symbol of Southern 
opposition and typical of regional re- 
action to integration. 

The now famous U. S. Supreme 
Court decision outlawing the segregat- 
ed school system came as a shock to the 
South. The section had been disturbed 
in conscience for some time and had 
made strides toward the equalization 
of school facilities in the years which 
had just passed. The edict had the 
effect of solidifying most of the white 
South and of interrupting interracial 
communication. The conservatives and 
reactionaries were mobilized, the pro- 
gressives were halted and the moder- 
ates were silenced. 

The rapidly expanding councils 
used a variety of techniques to publi- 
cize their cause, suggested every pos- 
sible means available for villifying and 
restricting Negroes and devised meas- 
ures for repressing the opposition from 
other white citizens. Especially force- 
ful were the economic measures of the 
boycott, limited employment and the 


‘Hodding Carter III, The South Strikes 
Back. New York: Doubleday, 1959. 
Pp. 213. 


cancellation of credit. Although they 
professed to be non-political, these or- 
ganizations engaged in many political 
activities. Quite openly, they cam- 
paigned for segregationists and against 
those who displayed sympathy toward 
Negroes or who disagreed with their 
tactics while favoring the maintenance 
of segregation. Intimidating Negroes 
who attempted to vote, lobbying for 
legislation and opposing Federal action 
that was interpreted as_ interfering 
with state sovereignty were additional 
council sponsored political activities. 
Operations extended into higher educa- 
tion, the publication of newspapers and 
monthly periodicals and the use of 
other types of mass communication. It 
was estimated that in the 1954-58 
period 8 million pieces of literature 
were distributed, audiences exceeding 
150,000 were reached and a monthly 
paper with 65,000 subscribers was dis- 
tributed. 


What of the future? As of 1958, the 
author thought that the council mem- 
bers were very confident. Unquestion- 
ably the movement dominated Missis- 
sippi. The successes were impressive 
with a paid membership of 80,000 
drawn from community leaders in busi- 
ness, politics and social life. Their 
leaders opposed violence, resisted Ku 
Klux Klan affiliation, excluded lower- 
class participation and worked con- 
fidently for state-wide and section-wide 
organization. Notwithstanding the re- 
pudiation of non-violence, there was 
always the threat of violence in the 
kind of exciting program which was 
promulgated by this movement. 


In spite of its flourishing condition, 
the undermining of the council is pre- 
dicted. Many factors contribute to this 
conclusion, A principal cause is the 
imminent collapse of regional solidar- 
ity which, in the past, has been the 
rallying point for organization and de- 
fiance on a massive scale. Other ele- 
ments are the reduction in the number 
of Negro residents and in their per- 
cent of the total population, the en- 
forcement of Negro rights by the Fed- 
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eral Civil Rights Commission, the im- 
proved economic status of the Negro, 
and the achievement of a higher eco- 
nomic and educational status by the 
whites. The main reason why the coun- 
cils spread in the state of Mississippi 
was the fact that they provided for 
Caucasians an organized channel to 
maintain segregation and to reinforce 
the inferior status accorded to Negroes. 
Hodding Carter, III believes, however, 
that such an undemocratic effort to re- 
sist enlightened trends is doomed to 
failure. A negative position is unten- 
able in a society that is moving ahead. 

Southern Schools: Progress and 
Problems* presents a complete picture 
of the trend in education for the period 
1952-57, labelled by some as _ the 
“great leap forward.” The volume is an 
excellent example of teamwork, It was 
prepared by staff members and associ- 
ates of the Southern Education Re- 
porting Service, which monthly re- 
ports developments in the areas that 
maintained segregated school systems 
prior to 1954. The contributors are 
Southern newsmen who have _ ob- 
served events, reported news and in- 
terpreted trends regarding these bi- 
racially organized areas in the recent 
critical years. 

The volume begins with 1952 where 
the Ashmore report, The Negro and 
the Schools, left off. This latest survey 
includes data from seventeen states 
whereas the earlier report compre- 
hended only thirteen. The results are 
presented in two sections. The first one 
comprises nine chapters covering an in- 
troduction, population, enrollment and 
attendance, revenues, expenditures, 
personnel, buildings and equipment, 
transportation and _ special services. 
The second section bears the title “The 
Story in Statistics’. The topics are 
the same with population omitted and 
the statistics are organized in 77 
tables. In keeping with the agency’s 


*Southern Education Reporting Service, 
Southern Schools: Progress and Problems, 
Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Education Re- 
porting Service, 1959. Pp. 174. 


policy this publication reports facts 
without advocating either a pro-seg- 
regation or anti-segregation viewpoint. 

The interrelated factors of indus- 
trialization and migration explain the 
shift in population and the consequent 
effect upon education. The trends 
which emerged have varying national, 
section and racial implications; how- 
ever, not all are concerned with the 
South’s bi-racial problems. The shift 
of population from the rural to the 
urban areas has meant more income 
for more people, a better racial balance 
in the population and a shift in pol- 
itical power. The general result has 
been an increased public school at- 
tendance, a better educated populace 
and greater ability to support public 
education. 


As a region, the Southern states still 
lag behind the rest of the nation. With 
approximately one third of the na- 
tional population, it had (in 1956) 
only 22.6 per cent of the manufactur- 
ing employees, 18.9 per cent of the 
manufacturing payroll and 21 per cent 
of the productivity. Regarding income, 
statistics show a low per capita for 
the South, a wide disparity between 
North and South, a wide disparity 
among the states and among the school 
districts within the states. Further- 
more, tax bases are rapidly changing 
and compound difficulties. Adequate 
school financing is hard to achieve in 
a section of the country that spends 
three-fourths of its budget for educa- 
tion, roads and welfare. Conditions are 
better, nevertheless, for there are 
noticeable gains in the provisions for 
modern buildings and equipment, in- 
creased teachers’ salaries and improved 
transportation and special services for 
all children, and in the narrowing of 
the gap in per capita expenditures for 
white and Negro pupils. 

Another work of collective author- 
ship is This Is The South,’ the second 


volume of the Rand McNally series on 


*Robert W. Howard (ed), This is The 
South. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1959, 
Pp. 304. 
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sections of the country. It is not con- 
cerned with desegregation or the racial 
crisis. Rather it is a composite picture 
of the South—a literary mosaic which 
emphasizes the people, especially the 
families and the economic and geo- 
graphic forces that shaped the pro- 
gress from Jamestown to the present 
day. The book is organized into an in- 
troduction by the editor, six parts com- 
posed of 33 chapters, and an appendix. 
The chapters have been contributed by 
respected authorities on some partic- 
ular facets of Southern life. They are 
grouped under these six headings: The 
Clearings, The Molders, The Building, 
The Folks, The Heritage and For 
Kissin’ Cousins. 

This is an unusual book in its at- 
tractiveness, subject-matter and_in- 
terest. Quite naturally, all of the writ- 
ers do not agree, but there is general 
recognition of change in the South and 
the need to correct false impressions 
and stereotypes. For example, the 
writer of the chapter on women tells 
the reader that the portrait of the 
“Southern lady” is not a type unique to 
the region and does not do justice to 
the female residents of the area. In 
another chapter, we are told that the 
“typical planter” has never existed. 
Further, all of the industrial and so- 
cial developments of the world have 
affected the South. Education and 
urbanization have revolutionized fam- 
ily and community life. 

Negroes compose an_ important 
group in the building of the South. Ar 
evaluation of their contribution should 
not be limited to certain individuals 
who have achieved in education, sci- 
ence or music, but should include the 
place which they earned as slaves in 
developing the region’s economy and 
stability. The question of slavery pro- 
vided the issue that produced the 
statesmanship for which the South was 
famous. In fact, one writer says that 
the Civil War virtually ended this 
statesmanship. The thesis that South- 
ern humor was derived from African 
slaves and was developed out of respect 
to the Negro, not in derision of him, is 


indeed an interesting one to explore. 
The list of famous people from the 
South is quite impressive. 


Of great significance are the ex- 
planations regarding the successes of 
the original settlers and the possibil- 
ities for the future. National interests 
and personal gain were the motivations 
for the first permanent colonists. “The 
Virginia Company succeeded because it 
foreshadowed in its organization the 
modern corporation: business men 
united for adventure.” The granting 
of fifty acres of land to each colonist 
was the beginning of American de- 
mocracy; but the selfish use of this 
“headright” land policy created the 
great estates that caused the spread of 
slavery and the growth of a Southern 
aristocracy. 


The present-day South is the work 
of the molders who comprise the native 
Indians, planters, crackers, Negroes, 
factory hands, teachers, preachers, 
lawyers, statesmen, women, doctors 
and communicators. They were helped 
by the builders who include the trail- 
makers, the traders in cotton, the busi- 
nessmen and the industrialists. Their 
lives have been influenced by folkways, 
customs, institutions and a growing 
heritage. There has evolved a large 
middle class of people who work, ac- 
cept change and plan for the future. 
The credit system of cotton tenancy 
must give way to a new cash payment 
method. Other crops and means of 
livelihood need to be developed. New 
factories and businesses have already 
brought prosperity to some parts of 
the region. Amazing new developments 
in pasture improvement, livestock care 
and the production of meat and milk 
are expected to bolster the economy, 
promote higher living standards and 
foster greater happiness. 


This Is The South clarifies truth, ex- 
poses fantasy and gives a new appre- 
ciation of the South, its resources and 
potentialities. Many of the claims are 
unsupported and there are many opin- 
ions without facts. The reader, never- 
theless, will enjoy his reading and may 


, 
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find added values in the prints and 
photographs, in the sections for the 
traveler, the food connoisseur or the 
lover of local color, and in the bibliog- 
raphy for further study and reference. 

The books of the past three years 
mentioned in this and earlier articles 
indicate some definite trends and gen- 
eralizations. There is a meaningful 
realization that the South is changing 
and that all sections are influenced by 
the western world forces of industrial- 
ism, urbanization and education. Psy- 
chological studies are shifting from a 
concern for racial attitudes to the more 
penetrating study of motives and the 
recognition of the personality and 
group conflicts which are involved in 





interracial and regional problems. Al- 
though race lies at the core of many 
Southern problems, many issues which 
are interpreted in racial terms should 
be viewed in a much broader context. 

The literature in this field is gain- 
ing in objectivity and in the concrete- 
ness of suggestions offered. Southern 
writers still show that they represent 
the section that retains a backward 
look. Some stereotyped thinking of 
North and South continues. The di- 
rection, however, seems to point toward 
a willingness to change, a greater iden- 
tification of writers and citizens with 
national purposes, and a desire to use 
our human resources more effectively 
in the American social order. 
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Section B: Verbal Destitution: The Pivotal Barrier to Learning 


Eunice SHArD NEWTON 


Director, College Reading Skills Center, Bennett College 


eat ENROLLMENTS WITHIN 
THE LAST TWO DECADES have in- 


creased greatly in our colleges the 
number of students who have serious 
problems in basic language skills. In- 
stitutions of higher education have 
found it necessary, therefore, to or- 
ganize various services for developing 
the inadequate language skills of these 
students. For the most part, these 
special services are ancillary to the 
regular freshman English courses, and 
bear such titles as “non-credit fresh- 
man English’, “sub-freshman compo- 
sition”, “‘writing clinic’, etc. Within 
the last few years, however, another 
facet of these language development 
services has appeared — the reading 
skills instruction course. It has taken 
its place along with the others in the 
unbelievably difficult task of bolstering 
the sag in the communication skills of 
so many of our college students today. 

An examination of the literature 
concerning the new courses in college 
reading skills instruction’ will reveal a 
preoccupation with both the diagnosis 
and treatment of the following areas of 
reading skill: (a) rate or speed of 
reading, (b) vocabulary development 
techniques, (c) general and _ specific 
comprehension skills, and (d) the 
mechanics of reading such as regres- 
sion, eye-movement, fixation. Some 
encouraging results have been reported 
in reading programs so oriented, es- 





‘National Reading Conference, Sixth 
Yearbook. “Techniques and Procedures in 
College and Adult Reading Programs”, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, 1956; Seventh Yearbook. “Signifi- 
cant Elements in College and Adult Reading 
Improvement”, Fort Worth, Texas: Texas 
Christian University, 1957; Eighth Year- 
book. “Starting and Improving College 
Reading Programs,” Fort Worth, Texas: 
Texas Christian University, 1958. 
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pecially with students who were within 
reasonable range of expected norms. 

In the Bennett College Reading- 
Study Skills Center, there has been 
similarly an _ instructional program 
geared to the current concerns in read- 
ing improvement programs. We, too, 
have experienced signal success with 
the less serious underachievers.’ Quite 
recently, however, we began to sus- 
pect that we were not attacking the 
heart of the problem of our more ser- 
iously retarded readers.. We began 
to believe that there was something of 
a much greater inherency and much 
deeper urgency which should be our 
fundamental concern. We were dis- 
posed to question whether or not our 
current skills-based program was not in 
reality treating the effect of the dis- 
ability and not the cause. We wondered 
if the more permanent and pervasive 
cure would not be derived from attack- 
ing the root of the evil. 

We had observed, informally, a con- 
sistent pattern of substandard English 
usage by most of the seriously inade- 
quate students. The following verbal 
patterns characterized both their oral 
and written communication: (a) fre- 
quent inaccuracy in the use of standard 
English word inflections; (b) imma- 
ture vocabularies composed principally 
of Anglo-Saxon and Middle English 
content and functional words; (c) fre- 
quent mis-pronunciations of words; 


?Newton, Eunice Shaed, “A Report of the 
Bennett College Reading-Study Skills Cen- 
ter” (Unpublished) February, 1959, Ben- 
nett College, Greensboro, N. C. 

*By “seriously retarded reader” we mean 
a student who is reading at least two years 
below expected norm, and yet has demon- 
strated average scholastic aptitude or better 
on a test of learning potential. Instruments 
used in our Center are: Otis QSMA, and 
the Iowa SRT (Advanced Battery). 
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(d) rare utilization of descriptive or 
other qualifying terms; (e) usage of 
the simple sentence and sentence frag- 
ments almost exclusively in discus- 
sions; (f) almost total inability to un- 
derstand figurative language. In ad- 
dition to their general usage of sub- 
standard English, we had observed that 
these students possessed a frame work 
of concepts of such narrow dimensions 
about significant historical, geograph- 
ical, current, and literary facts, that 
often it is impossible to establish an 
instructional point of contact with them 
without first engaging in rather lengthy 
orientation activities. 

In the light of what is now known 
about the interrelation of the language 
arts and of social-class influence on 
language, we were led to presume that 
a basic type of language poverty was 
common to many of our seriously re- 
tarded readers. We surmised, further, 
that this language poverty is in reality 
what we wish to term “verbal destitu- 
tion.” This “verbal destitution,’ we 
believe, is the real villain in exception. 
ally inefficient reading. In fact, we rea- 
soned ultimately, that this basic in- 
adequacy in the language of these stu- 
dents is an all pervasive barrier to their 
effective progress in learning in any 
and all disciplines of the College. 

Of the one _ hundred sixty-nine 
freshmen in the Bennett College Com- 
pulsory Reading Skills Program during 
1959-1960, ten who met the Center’s 
criteria for “seriously retarded reader” 
were selected for case study. In addi- 
tion to the usual data relevant to these 
students’ intellectual characteristics, we 
were interested in the nature of their 
precollegiate personal and educational 
environments. Such factors as: (a) 
their geographical region of origin and 


‘Eames, Thomas, “The Relationship of 
Reading and Speech Difficulties,” Journal 
of Educational Research. 1950, Vol. 41, 51- 
55; Cohn, Werner, “On the Language of 
Lower Class Children”, School Review, 67: 
435-440, Winter, 1959: Norman A. Mc- 
Quown, “Language Learning from an An- 
thropological Point of View”, Elementary 
School Journal. 54: 402-408; 1954. 





residence, (b) socio-economic level, (c) 
quality of high school education, (d) 
level of education of immediate mem- 
bers of family, and (e) possible cul- 
tural opportunities in their towns 
were studied as potential contributory 
agents to their general verbal inade- 
quacy. (Significant related studies have 
suggested strong relationships between 
environmental factors and level of in- 
tellectual aggressiveness. )° 

A brief summary of some of the find- 
ings which relate to the pre-collegiate 
environments of our seriously retarded 
readers follows: (a) all were residents 
of the Southeastern region of our coun- 
try. (Slightly more than one-third of 
Bennett’s students are residents of 
other regions.); (b) half of them had 
lived most of their lives in rural areas 
or in towns of less than five thousand 
people; (c) except for an occasional 
program sponsored by the church or 
the school, there were no available cul- 
tural experiences; (d) their parents 
were of the less privileged economic 
strata, and had language patterns sim- 
ilar to those exhibited by the students; 
(e) all but two had attended high 
schools which graduated less than fifty 
students annually; (f) the language 
patterns of other adults in their en- 
vironments were, for the most part, 
substandard English—this included, in 
some instances, teachers and min- 
isters. 

Of nation-wide concern today is the 
whole question of how to make sure 
that the capacity of all persons to 
achieve is fully developed. Examples 
of potentially able young people, sim- 


SEunice Shaed Newton, “Empirical Dif- 
ferences Between Adequate and Retarded 
Readers”, The Reading Teacher. 13; 40-44; 
October, 1959; Martin D. Jenkins, and 
Constance M. Randall, “Differential Char- 
acteristics of Superior and Unselected 
Negro College Students”, Journal of Social 
Psychology. 27: 187-202, 1948; Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Freeing Capacity to Learn. Washing- 
ton: NEA, 1960; D. B. Blewett, “Decline of 
Verbal Standards in Universities,” School 
Review, 66: 93-101, March, 1958. 
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ilar to the ones herein described, can 
be duplicated repeatedly in our col- 
leges whose students are drawn pri- 
marily from culturally submerged 
groups in culturally deprived areas. 
These young people are not “DUMB”. 
Many of them comprise just the second 
full generation of literacy in their fam- 
ilies. The low level of their verbal 
skills, however, makes it almost im- 
possible for them to secure maximum 
concepts commensurate with their 
learning potential in this verbal world 
in which we live. 

We should like to submit a few sug- 
gestions which we have found to be 
invaluable when working with the 
verbally destitute student in the Ben- 
nett Reading-Study Skills Center. 
These guide-lines, we believe, may be 
broadly applicable to any area of the 
curriculum. 

1. The classroom instruction must 
be free from derision and depre- 
cation. (Rejection of the student 
because of his language inade- 
quacy will lead inevitably to his 
alienation, and eventually to his 
disaffection for all things educa- 
tional.) 

2. The learning experience must be 
specific, concrete, and meaning- 
ful. (The student must upon all 
occasions see purpose in the ac- 
tivity, and must have a reason- 
able chance at success in it.) 

8. The teacher must be optimistic, 
encouraging, buoyant, and en- 
ergetic. (An unenthusiastic, un- 
dedicated teacher is not desirable 
for these students.) 

4. Every opportunity should be 
made possible for these students 
to hear standard English usage. 
(Good films, plays, recordings, 
television shows, and_ broad- 
casts must be a regular part of 


their experience. Most import- 
antly, however, these students 
must be taught by teachers who 
consistently use standard Eng- 
lish. A regular “model” is one 
ef the best subtle means of 
learning an “alien” language.) 

5. Growth should be made appar- 
ent to the students. (Progress 
charts, comparative recordings 
of the “before-after” type, and 
sincere praise from the alert 
teacher who has noticed even 
simple improvements — all have 
their place in a continual pro- 
gram of appraisal.) 

6. Every opportunity must be avail- 
able for these students to exer- 
cise their developing language 
arts. (Informal discussion per- 
iods, simple plays, regular com- 
position writing, and other ac- 
tivities should give systematic 
practice. ) 

7. The teacher must develop and 
use the technique which we term 
“synonymity”. (By “synonymi- 
ty” we mean a general habit of 
restating a difficult term or word 
in many different, familiar ways: 
e.g. If a reading passage con- 
tained a reference to the “delet- 
erious effects of narcotics’, the 
teacher would immediately para- 
phrase this to “harmful, or in- 
jurious, or detrimental effects of 
narcotics”. This technique does 
not obviate dictionary study, but 
rather reinforces it.) 

The verbally destitute in our col- 
leges pose a very real challenge to all 
of us. Freeing the capacity of these 
students for more effective learning, it 
seems to us, is one of the truly signifi- 
cant endeavors to which we must 
direct increasingly our best thinking 
and effort. 








Section C: A Study of the Occupational Awareness of a Selected 
Group of Ninth Grade Negro Students 


Witiiam E. Amos 


Employee Development Officer, D. C. Children’s Center, Laurel, Maryland 


, I \0 WHAT EXTENT DO NEGROES FIND 
IT DIFFICULT TO ENTER CERTAIN 


OCCUPATIONS MERELY BECAUSE THEY 
ARE NEGROES has not been definitely as- 
certained. However, the belief by Negro 
youth that there are a limited num- 
ber of occupations which they may suc- 
cessfully enter affects the guidance of 
Negoes. They are advised in many in- 
stances to limit their vocational as- 
pirations to those occupations in which 
Negroes are now engaged in large num- 
bers. The writer certainly questions 
whether this is as sound as it may 
seem. 

The idea of advising Negroes to thus 
limit their vocational choices certainly 
restricts a number of Negroes to the 
lower levels of our vocational system. 

Some people argue, that it is foolish 
for Negroes to prepare for occupations 
which it is certain that they cannot 
enter after they have beeen trained. 
They insist that only “certain” jobs 
are available to them and that it is a 
waste of time to strive for such a posi- 
tion. They argue this in the face of the 
fact that Negroes are now engaged in 
practically every occupation in this 
country. As far back as 1930, the 
Census reveals that of some 534 occu- 
pations there are only four in which 
no Negroes are found at all, thus in- 
dicating that there are practically no 
occupations from which they are ex- 
cluded entirely.’ 

It appears that the occupational fu- 
ture of the Negro is bound up with 
that of all workers in the country with- 
out regard to race, and that an aware- 
ness of this fact is necessary before 
any real gain can be made. This idea 
has been accepted by many Negroes 
and has been a strong point in the 


vocational advancement of their race 
since World War II. 

However from the standpoint of the 
average Negro youth, how aware is 
he of the opportunities that he has? He 
must not only know, about yesterday’s 
opportunities but about today’s and 
especially tomorrow’s. Because migra- 
tion has been such a potent force in 
raising the economic level of Negroes, 
they must know about opportunities 
not only in their localities but else- 
where as well.’ 

In the past, the world that the 
Negro faced included segregation, dis- 
crimination, and lack of opportunity. 
This is still true in many instances but 
the facts are changing and a new kind 
of adjustment is necessary. Negroes 
must abandon their old views about 
what work they should aspire to. 
People to advance must believe. They 
must believe that study and hard work 
will be rewarded and that they can do 
what they are capable of doing. It is 
true that there must be a basis for 
this belief and in the Negroes case 
this basis already exists. 

How aware are Negro youth that 
such a basis exists? An answer to this 
question will only come as a result of 
much research. A limited study such as 
this will not answer it, for it is an ex- 
ploratory study and should raise more 
problems than it attempts to solve. 

The problem of this study is to 
determine the awareness of a selected 
group of ninth grade Negro students 
regarding the occupational opportun- 
ities within their local area and within 
the United States as a whole. 

The research tool used in this study 
was a questionnaire composed of sev- 
enty-five occupations. There were three 
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questions to answer concerning each 
occupation: 


1. Do you feel that a member of 
your race, if qualified, would have an 
opportunity for employment in this 
occupation within the D. C. Area? 


2. Do you feel that a member of 
your race, if qualified, would have an 
opportunity for employment in this 
occupation within the United States? 


8. In what quantity, few or many, 
do you feel that the members of your 
race are now employed in this occupa- 
tion within the United States? 


The Vocational Guidance Coun- 
selor of the Washington, D. C. Branch 
of the Nationnal Urban League assisted 
in the preparation of the questionnaire. 
The validity of his data about Negro 
employment in an occupation, and in 
what quantity employed, was assumed. 


The occupations selected were as a 
whole of a high status nature. The 
more common occupations that Negro 
youth would be aware of in daily living 
were omitted. Certain occupational 
titles of a rather vague nature were 
also removed from the original list. 


The subjects for this study were all 
ninth grade students at a segregated 
high school in near-by Virginia. The 
group was composed of 28 girls and 
36 boys. This included all ninth grade 
boys and two of the three sections of 
girls. Their ages ranged from 14 to 17 
years of age. Their parents’ occupation 
or social position in the community was 
not considered in their selection. The 
school guidance counselor reported that 
there was no student in the group that 
was an unusual behavior problem. 


The questionnaire was administered 
in the school cafeteria during the 
ninth grade activity period. This was 
from 10:15 A.M. until 11 A.M. The 
students had been advised by their 
home room teacher to report there and 
they were all present and seated by the 
proper time. The questionnaires were 
distributed among them by the four 


home room teachers and the guidance 
counselor. The writer gave detailed 
instructions concerning the question- 
naire and its purpose. It was explained 
to the student what basis to use in de- 
termining his or her answer for each 
of the three areas. The written instruc- 
tion sheet was read aloud and ex- 
plained. The students were told that 
there was no right or wrong answer, 
only their opinion, They were further 
assured that they could ask questions 
at any time during the period and that 
a teacher or the researcher would as- 
sist them. Prior to the meeting the 
teachers and the researcher had dis- 
cussed the questionnaire and a de- 
scription of certain of the occupations 
so that they would have as uniform 
an explanation as possible, in case a 
student asked for an explanation of a 
certain occupation. 


The students seemed to take a 
marked interest in the questionnaire 
and cooperated to the fullest. They 
all worked steadily until completion 
and then gave their booklets to a 
teacher. It is felt that the teachers 
presence was a favorable influence on 
the effort that was expended. 


The questionnaires were  individ- 
ually scored by the writer. The possible 
score that each subject could make 
was 225. The possible score for each 
of the three areas was 75 each. The 
correectness of each asnwer was de- 
termined by comparing it with the 
criteria established by the Urban 
League. At the completion each subject 
would have four scores. One for each 
of the tested areas and a total score 
composed of the three. 


ReEsutts 


After all of the questionnaires were 
scored and totaled the following aver- 
ages and percentages were determined: 


1. The average scores found for 
each of the 28 girls for each of the 
three areas as well as a total average, 
were as follows: 
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D. C. Area Elsewhere Quantity Total 
No. of Average Possible Average Possible Average Possible Average Possible 
Subjects Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score 
28 51 75 66 75 39 75 156 225 
The percentage of correct answers After reviewing the data the follow. 
was determined for each of the four ing points were noted: 
scores of the girl subjects, as follows: a. The girl subjects maintained 
No. of 
Subjects D. C. Area Elsewhere Quantity Total 
28 68 88 52 ‘69 





2. The average score found for each higher averages and in turn higher 
of the 36 boys as well as a total percentages on all four areas of the 











average were: questionnaire. 
D. C. Area - Elsewhere Quantity Total 
No. of Average Possible Average Possible Average Possible Average Possible 
Subjects Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score 
36 48 75 59 75 38 75 145 225 





The percentages of correct answers b. Both boys and girls had higher 
determined for each of the four scores scores for Elsewhere than for their 








of the boys were: own local area. 
No. of 
Subjects D. C. Area Elsewhere Quantity Total 
36 .64 79 51 .64 





3. The scores of both boys and ce. The scores for both boys and 

















girls combined to find averages for the girls were the lowest in the Quantity 
group as a whole, were: area. 
D; C.. Area Elsewhere Quantity Total 

No. of Average Possible Average Possible Average Possible Average Possible 
Subjects Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score 

64 49 75 62 75 39 75 150 225 
The percentages of correct answers On the basis of these observations 
determined for each of the four scores several hypotheses may be postulated 
of total group were: as follows: 

No. of 

Subjects D. C. Area Elsewhere Quantity Total 





64 .65 83 52 67 
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1. That girls are more aware of the 
occupational situation. as pertaining to 
their own race, than are boys. 

2. Boys and girls are more aware of 
the opportunities for their race over 
the nation as a whole than they are for 
their local area. 

3. That both boys and girls, as a 
group, have no realistic idea of the 
number of Negroes employed within 
an occupation. 


This investigation did not attempt 
to reach conclusions that would apply 
to the Negro race as a whole or that 
stand alone as a basis for action. Its 
purpose was to obtain additional in- 
formation in a much needed area of 
research. It is felt that it has raised 
some important problems which should 
be the task of some extended investi- 


gation. 








Section D: Counseling Negro Pupils: An Educational Dilemma* 


Watpvo B. PHILuIPs 


Social Worker, Los Angeles County, California 


T HE NEGRO OCCUPIES A PROMINENT 
STATISTICAL POSITION IN THE LOS 


ANGELES PUBLIC SCHOOL sysSTEM from 
the point of view of enrollment, while 
the number of Negroes employed in the 
pupil personnel division is not large 
enough to register statistically. 

Since the introduction of pupil per- 
sonnel services it has been found that 
a large number of Negro pupils are in 
need of these services. The follow-up 
studies reveal that the counseling serv- 
ices are not as beneficial as they should 
be for the Negroes receiving these serv- 
ices, since they constantly reappear at 
the counselor’s office’. 

In a local high school where these 
studies were made the student body is 
99 per cent Negro and the personnel 
less than 4 per cent Negro.” The white 
counselors had been successful in the 
white school where they practiced their 
profession, and quite unsucessful in the 
Negro school. With this information 
this hypothesis was formulated: Can 
Caucasian counselors attain positive re- 
sults in counseling Negro pupils? The 
experiment gained support from Har- 
vey St. Clair’s work.’ The standard text 
books and research journals in educa- 
tion and counseling psychology did not 
have information on this area. 


Susyects AND MeEtTHops 


The counselors were candidates for 
doctoral degrees who had had three 


*Editorial Note: This paper is published 
primarily because of the hypotheses which 
it raises rather than because of its adequate 
news. It is hoped that it will stimulate 
further investigation. 
aa Angeles annual education report, 

*Personnel statistics, Los Angeles annual 
report, 1957. 

"Harvey St. Clair, “Psychiatric Inter- 
views Experiences with Negroes,” Amert- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, No. 108, 1951. 


years’ counseling experience and two 
years of teaching experience on the 
high school level. 

The non-directive method of counsel- 
ing was to be used in all of the ses- 
sions. Interviews were to be conducted: 
once a week and up to forty minutes 
each if needed. 

The subjects were twelve 17-year- 
old boys who had repeatedly been re- 
ferred to personnel for noise, tardiness, 
uncooperative attitudes in all social and 
educational avenues, and failure to 
utilize their assets or abilities in school 
work or to formulate vocational or pro- 
fessional plans for adulthood. They 
would not participate in non-required 
extracurricular activities. 

The boys came from middle class 
homes. Their parents participated in 
all school activities and attended all 
PTA meetings and encouraged and 
cooperated with the school in its at- 
tempts to sophisticate the boys. 

The boys had been tested* and found 
able to do 12th grade work. They had 
maintained passing grades in all classes 
without effort or study. 

Six boys were assigned to the white 
counselors and six to the Negro coun- 
selors. At the time one semester was 
to be used for experimental purposes 
and the following semester to be used 
for follow-up purposes, and compar- 
ison of notes and results of the two 
groups of counselors. 


Wuitr Covunse.ors’ Resutts 


The deceptive and defensive tech- 
niques used by the pupils throughout 
the interviews were effective. They did 
not allow the counselors to penetrate 
their social barriers to locate the 
causes of their behavior. The pupils’ 


‘Los Angeles Testing Bureau did the 
testing of the pupils. 
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to misdirect and _ counter- 
reflect their responses and meanings, 
and their excessive use of gestures and 
unrelated verbal responses completely 
lost the counselors. 

The counselors found reversed ex- 
pressions of racial hostility apparent 
in all of the interviews. Many times 
the question from the pupils was: “Is 
it really worth my time and effort’’? 

The problem of establishing rapport 
was difiicult due to the submissiveness 
and suspiciousness which was displayed 
by the Negro pupils. From the initial 
interview the pupils readily developed 
insight and promised to become as the 
school wished them to become. The 
pupils realized their past experiences 
revealed many disorganized patterns 
and they promised readily to correct 
them, and continued counseling was not 
necessary. 

The suspiciousness was apparent in 
many forms: the pupils were at times 
hostile, reserved, or “‘cool’”’ as they ex- 
pressed their behavior. At various 
points in the interviews the pupils 
questioned the counselor’s position in 
the school and the authority he had. 

The counselors were amazed at the 
social and economic aspirations of the 
pupils, such as, becoming doctors. 
lawyers, and attaining other socially 
prized positions. When it was revealed 
that the tests did not show positive 
predictability in those directions, the 
pupils showed more emotions toward 
them’. One counselor noted the pro- 
fessions where they were a large num- 
ber of Negroes employed and directed 
the pupils there. 

The counselors were unable to es- 
tablish true rapport or neutralize the 
counseling atmosphere at any given 
point during the series of interviews. 
The follow-up studies of these boys 
showed that they continued in their 
former behavior pattern. They did not 
formulate any definite future vocational 


*The counselors were aware of the so- 
ciological prestige drives which are present 
in the psychology of the Negro. This has 
been expressed violently but beautifully 
by E. F. Frazier in his Black Bourgeoisie. 


plan, and their attitude towards 
school and extracurricular activities 
was the same. Their class grades were 
still above passing, but their effortless 
attitude still prevailed. 

The parents did not notice any 
marked change in the student’s be- 
havior. The teachers’ reports showed 
that they were still the disorganizing 
aspects of the class room and other 
school activities. 


Nearo Counsetors’ Resuits 


The Negro counselors did not find 
it difficult to neutralize the counseling 
atmosphere during the sessions. They 
found the pupils relaxed and willing 
to discuss the home-school situation and 
other factors which caused their be- 
havior.” 

The social-racial barrier did not ap- 
pear in any of the sessions. The sub- 
jects expressed their present problems 
—the small pressures placed upon them 
by the principal and teachers—in rela- 
tion to their future fears concerning 
their limited roles in society. 

They could not understand their par- 
ents forcing them to study and prepare 
for college while realizing the mar- 
ginal position they would have to 
assume, 

They could not understand the white 
teachers forcing them to develop them- 
selves, when later, those same teachers 
might block their advancement. 

The Negro counselors found it fair- 
ly easy to establish the needed rapport 
with the pupils. The follow-up studies 
showed that these pupils experienced 
a marked change in attitudes and prac- 
tices. They were never again referred 
to the personnel office. The parents and 
teachers noted and commented on the 


*The sociological principle—“conscious- 
ness of a kind’—played an important role 
in this development. 

It may seem strange for so young a 
group of Negroes to think in such pro- 
found relationships. During the post World 
War II years a class of 10-year-olds were 
asked the proper punishment for Hitler— 
the answer was: Paint him black and put 
him in America. 
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new approach the pupils had assumed. 
During the following semester the 
pupils did not need continued personnel 
services. 

With this information available it 
was decided to attempt to isolate and 
characterize the barriers which tended 
to prevent a neutralized counseling 
atmosphere from being developed. 

The white counselors were asked to 
compare their notes among themselves 
and point out what appeared to be the 
barriers which prevented rapport from 
being established. They concluded that 
the Negroes demonstrated their bar- 
riers in the following behavior: 1. Sub- 
missiveness, 2. Hostility and suspicious- 
ness, 3. Escape mannerisms, and 4. 
Nonchalance. 

The submissiveness was revealed in 
their acceptance, without questioning, 
of all that was presented, and their 
noninterest during the sessions. The 
quick attitude to claim responsibility 
for their behavior and tendency to end 
the session by promising to quickly 
“straighten” themselves out. 

Their hostility and suspiciousness 
took many forms: attempts to show 
their doubtfulness regarding the coun- 
selor’s qualifications, the request for a 
Negro counselor, and their claim that 
their behavior did not differ from any- 
one elses’. Instances of complete sil- 
ence, and the direct social hostility in 
the form of “getting even” with who 
ever is responsbile for his being re- 
ferred. The greatest degree of hostility 
was displayed in his role of over- 
politeness toward the counselor. This 
has often been seen as submissiveness. 

The escape attitude was expressed in 
a tendency to avoid facing the actual 
cause of their behavior, the tendency to 
counter-reflect the counselor’s reflec- 
tions, there was a tendency to “double 
talk” or “jive” to escape any emotional 
scene. The Negroes would attempt to 
direct the sessions into areas that were 
not connected with the problem. 

The nonchalance attitude was man- 
ifested in their casual attitude toward 
their problem, and their maintaining a 
superficial attitude toward their sit- 
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uation. Negroes expressed their be- 
havior in such situations as being 
“cool”. The Negro, in this nonchalant 
mood, would attempt to put the coun- 
selor on the defensive by questioning 
him as to whether it was really worth 
his while and effort to attempt to help 
the Negro. If the white counselor an- 
swered in a positive or negative man- 
ner the Negro at this point became the 
aggressor, or assumed what he consid- 
ered safe ground. 

The counselors determined that their 
inability to establish rapport was based 
on the following: 

1. The white counselor’s lack of 
knowledge of the Negro’s soci- 
ological and psychological pat- 
tern of behavior.* 

2. The white counselor’s  ster- 
eotyped conception of the 
Negro. (Authenticated by so- 
cial distance scales ) 

8. The Negro’s distrust of the 
white which is based on exper- 
iences which would not allow 
him to completely express 
himself. 

4. The white counselor could not 
determine when rapport had 
been established.” 

To authenticate the existence of bar- 
riers which were displayed, to validate 
our findings, it was determined to at- 
tempt to trace them to their origin, 
and also see if they are generally used 
by the Negro. To do this we used liter- 
ature as a resource. 


‘Folk lore is important at this point. In 
1920 a white female was raped, and a silk 
stocking was missing from the scene. A 
Negro had been accused. During the police 
raids of the Southside they found that many 
Negroes slept with female stockings under 
their pillows. They felt that many Ne- 
groes had attacked white women formerly, 
or were sex deviates in some manner. A 
Negro janitor cleared the matter for them. 
He told them that the Negro men used 
female stockings to keep their hair pressed. 

*In Richard Wright’s Native Son in the 
closing chapter it is seen that rapport has 
been established between Bigger and Max. 
However, Max is unaware that this has 
been done. His entire work has been use- 
less since Bigger is more frustrated because 
of Max’s unawareness. 
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The sociological literature gave en- 
couragement by the verification of bar- 
riers existing between members of in- 
groups over and against members of 
out-groups.” In the Mexican group, 
another minority, it was found that 
there existed racal barriers, and they 
were used as a protective device 
against outsiders.” 

The first trace of this deceptive 
personality is found in M. B. Tolson’s 
Libretto to the Republic of Liberia, 
where the African uses a medium of 
communication: ‘Deepie-Talkie”. It 
has one version for the African, and 
one version for the whites.” 

The first notation of this deceptive 
personality in America is found in 
Frederick Douglass’ semi-autobiogra- 
phy, My Bondage My Freedom. It 
shows that the Negro Spirituals were 
used as a medium of communication 
among the slaves as they planned their 
escapes to the North. They were not 
used as a religious device”. Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar expressed in his poetry 
the dualism of the Negro during slav- 
ery. He beautifully expresses this in 
“We Wear the Mask,” and The “Ante- 
Bellum Sermon.” 'W. E. B. Dubois’ 
Souls of Black Folks pinpoints this 
existence and its operation among the 
Negroes.” 

Richard Wright has shown this in 
many of his novels, but specifically in- 
dicates this in his portrayal of “Fish 
Belly” in The Long Dream.” 





*Sutherland, Woodard, Maxall, Jntroduc- 
tion to Sociology, p. 241. 

*Octavio Paz. “The Labyrinth of Soli- 
a The Texas Quarterly, 2:5-9, Spring 
1959. 

4M. B. Tolson, Libretto For The Re- 
public of Liberia, Appendix, 1953. 

“Frederick Douglass, My Bondage and 
My Freedom, 1855, pp. 278-279. 

*Paul Laurence Dunbar, The Complete 
a. New York; Dodd, Mead and Co.,, 


WwW. E. B. Dubois, The Soul of Black 
Folk, p. 205. 
‘ *Richard Wright, The Long Dream, p. 
12. 


The literature along with the confer- 
ences with the counselors verified that 
there is a deceptive personality pro- 
tective device used as a barrier by Ne- 
groes in their relationships with out- 
siders. This barrier is present and 
pronounced in counseling situations, 
and pronounced to the degree that there 
is a difficulty for a non-Negro to counsel 
Negroes and obtain constructive results. 


SumMMaRY 


The primary purposes of the state 
and local educational institutions are 
to enable a citizen to become sophisti- 
cated with the proper techniques which 
will be conducive toward a positive 
personal and social end. 

The sociorosis resulting mainly from 
the Negroes’ marginality will call for 
more counseling services. The need 
for counselors with adequate insight 
into the condition will be in demand. 

The fundamental principles of coun- 
seling psychology, (a) the ability to 
reflect the counselee’s conception of 
his social-personal self and its relation- 
ships with society, and (b) the coun- 
selor’s conception that each person has 
the ability to live his life socially con- 
structively, cannot be executed because 
the white counselor is unable, due to 
Iack of sophistication with reference to 
race to see society as the Negroes do, 
and the stereotyped preconceived ra- 
cial fixation that he has concerning the 
Negro. These factors prevent positive 
counseling from development in such 
situations. 

The Negro being aware of his neg- 
ative position in society, and knowledge 
of past and present hostilities directed 
toward him makes it difficult for him 
to express himself freely. 

The white counselor should strength- 
en his weaknesses in these areas by 
directing his attention toward his prej- 
udices through extensive self analysis, 
and the sociology of the Negro. Both 
parties should enter the counseling ses- 
sions with attention directed at neu- 
tralizing the area before rapport is 
attempted to be created. 
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